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PREFACE 

This Jtionograph, which rcpcKcnts the Forlon^ Be¬ 
quest Lectures given at the School of Oriental 
Studies, 19-34^ ofEers a new approach to the ^tudy 
of Indian art^ by way of the Himalayas—certainly 
the suiest and most direct path for arriving at the 
Central ideas of the Indian artist and craftsman. 
Public interest for the moment is concentrated on 
Himalayan scientific exploration. The Himalayas 
offer equal opportmiities for artistic ■ research : they 
have al'^^yg been the pivot of Indian religious art. 
The Indian order of architecture, the design of Indian 
temples^ and the symbolism of the principal figures in 
Indian iconography are all focussed on the Himalayas. 
Since the publication of my Sculpiufji &nd 

PMniin^ in the hteiratnte oi Indian art has been 
consfaritly growing; the present work is partly a 
summary^ partly a revision, and partly a completion 
of my previotjs studies. It presents concisely the 
leading ideas of the Indian temple builder, sculptor, 
and painter^ and coimects the artistic traditions of 
India with Indian daily life and work. 

In preparing the OiustratiDns I have to acknowledge 
the assistance kindly given me by Dr. Annie Besant; 
Mr. Stanley Clarke^ Curator^ Indian Section^ Victoria 
and Albert Museum; Messrs. F. Davidson ■& Co.; 
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INTRODUCTION 


T>ie Western artist who strives to penetrate into the 
inner 6aT^ctnaT7 of Indian thought has first to clear 
the ground of many misconceptions, obscurities^ and 
historical fallacies, tor Indian art, though very old in 
itselfH is from a Western point of view a new 'subject 
of study. It ia liardly more than fifteen years since 
it began to emerge from tile category ot ethnology 
and to be taken seriously into account by modem 
art critics as belonging to the domain of sesthetics, 
from which we generally exclude all the art oi un¬ 
civilised peoples. Ruskinj in the mid-Victorian era, 
brought his heaviest artillery to bear upon it, and 
attributed to the Devil and his myrmidons all the ideas 
of the Hindu sculptor and pamter as he understood 
them. Even James Fergusson, whose great pioneer 
work aroused Em'opean interest in Indian architecturCp 
attributed to Pathans, Arabs, and Mongols a special 
genius for building which did not belong to Indians. 
Though the beauty of the Ajanta paintings compelled 
admirationp they were, be thought^ to be explained as 
an offehoot of the Early Persian School, and tliereiore 
distantly connected with Greek art. He used the 
term " Plauranic art,-"^ in which category most of 
the great masterpieces ot Indian sculpture are con¬ 
tained, in a depreciatory sense, implying a peiicd of 
decadence in which the creative inspiration of Greece 
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was lost and Indian art rfirverted to it& own primitive 

barbarism. 

Kuskin's influence prevailed when art teaching 
was made a part of our educational programme in 
India. Schools of art were to resume, less violently, 
but niore effectively^ the iconoclastic propaganda of 
Aurangzeb and bring tlie light ol South Kensington to 
shine upon the djarkness of Indian imagination. The 
same infl-uence ruled for more: than lialf a century in 
the administration oi oar national art museums. The 
British and other leading museains of Europe for a 
long time classified all Indian art in which Greek 
influence could not be detected as ethnological/" 
that as a scientific rather than artistic study. 
Although later on Sit George Birdwood at South Ken¬ 
sington made a cult of Indian decorative design in 
texiiles, jewellery, pottery, and domestic utensils, 
his handbook to the Indian Section of tho museum, 
which was the ofhcial guide until a few years ago, 
peremptorily excluded Indian sculpture and painting 
from the category of “fine art." In 1884 when the 
Indian Institute was- opened at Oxford to facilitate 
and foster Indian studies at the University, the 
word '“art” was carefully avoided by the promoters 
of the scheme. The Institute was dedicated to 
Eastern sciences and to the honour of Indian learning 
and literature. The founders expressed the pious wish 
that both Englishmen and Indians would appreciate 
better than they had done before the languages, 
hterafure, and indwdrm of India. It was too much in 
those days to ask a man of culture to admire the art 
of India without considerable reservations. 

Wc have travelled far from the nineteenth-oentury 
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standpoint since then. The vital and all-important 
quality of Indian art— its livingness—is; still regarded 
cither with intolerant scepticism or with nidiflerence 
as an inconvenient and rather annoying subject. But 
it has been gradually recognised that India for many 
centuries was centre of a dynamic sesthetic impulse 
which profoundly influenced the whole art of Asia. 
Probably, when the study of Indian art has grown out 
of its infancy^ we shall also discover that it had a far 
greater mfiuence upon Western art than we ate now 
inclined to admit. A very important book by Professor 
Josef Strzygowski on the Origin of Chrisfian Chufck 
A.H' points in that direction. 

I shall not, however, in this monograph invite the 
reader to follow up that line of .research, more archieo- 
logical than artistic, which limits the analysis of art 
to the enquiry as to how far one school borrowed 
forms and fashions from its neighbours, like the modern 
tailor and dressmaker. This is, after all, only a kind of 
inventory of the artist's stock-in-trade, of his tools 
and aoecssories. It is a line of researoli which is 
interesting and important for the historian, but it 
helps very little to discover the inner thoughts and 
nmtives of any art, II arcluEological methods and 
inferences were applied as drastically to English art 
as they have been to Indian, we might be forced to 
the condugion that there has been little if any art in 
England which we can call our own. 


1 Oxifird Untv^raitj^ Pri:n. 
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THE HIMALAYAS 
INDIAN ART 

CHAPTER I 

THE IMDIAN OHPER OF ARCHITECTURE— THE HlMA- 
LAYA5 A& THE CREATOR'S SHElNE AND THE WORLD 
PILLAR 

Alt- the dynamic invpulaes of Rrt came Icom a j>cople|s 
efforts at seli-realisation, as they are influenced by their 
mode of HfCj religions thought, aud by the impressions 
they derive from their enviroiimcut. It will, therefore, 
be out chief aim to trace some of the most vital 
impidses in Indian art to their fountain-head and 
connect tlicm with Indian life and tiionghf. Ruskin's 
charge against Indian artists was that they bad 
wilfully sealed up and put aside the entire volume of 
the world and iiad thrown a veil ov^er the whole, spectacle 
of creation. It would be far nearer the mark to say 
that, just because they tried so earnestly to penetrate 
through the veil of natural appearances and used the 
forms of art to explain their philosophy of hfe^ it is 
sometimes hard for those who cannot read their 
symbolic language to follow their line of thonght and 
to understand their intentions. Though art is to 
some extent a universal Janguagej so much so that 
great artists in all countries do not often need an 
interpreter between theroselvesj a critic who misunder- 
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INDLAtJ SYMBOLISM 


stands an artist's aims and fails to follow his line of 
thought is not liksly to form a just appreciation of his 
esthetic achievement. 

Tl^e interpretation of Indian, artistic symholism is 
not an easy matter, because Sanskrit literature, so far 
as it has been exajnined ior this purpose, apparently 
gives Very little cine to the meaning oi it. At least 
Sanskrit sdiolars in the West have not yet bmugM 
to light much clear infonnation on this point. This 
may he because the study of Indian art is slill 50 
young. It must be said, Iiowever, that Kalidasa's 
poetry is an esoepfion to the rule—if there is such a 
role—for it teems with similes, metaphors, aud sugges¬ 
tions which illuminate the meaning uf Indian sculpture 
and painting, Tlie Indian poet whom European men 
of letters were not slow to appreciate regards nature 
with the sauie eye as the artist they eould not audei- 
sfand. In these pages full use will be made ol Kali¬ 
dasa's help as an interpreter. 

But after all, the inductive is not the only or the 
surest method of analysing art. It is rather by living 
in the atmosphere in which art groin's and by opening 
one's mind to the impressfons of its environment 
that one comes intuitively to a true understanding 
of it. To assume, as Ruskin did^ that a whole people 
deliberately shut their eyes to the beauties of nature, 
and were wholly insensible to the impressions of their 
ejiviroument, is to render oneself incapable of entering 
into the spirit of their art, for no artistic movement, 
so long-lived uud so intimately bound up with a 
people's life as that of India, ever existed, ot could 
exist, which had not its deepest roots in the Impres¬ 
sions made upon the human mind by the spiritual and 
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material enviranment in which that art was created. 
A people who are insensible to imprcEjSitOiiS from their 


fJLfXTfiiA ft. ■ 

own environment create no art, tor they lack the 
motive power wJlich is behind all art creation,. 

' i'tga. I. B. itid li ate frpjn r’lit>bogr4iph& tjikcji by tlua ' ’ Davon ” 
Itlflro-TeloscDpi;, F. D&vi-^aaci ^ Co.. London, 
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THE PILGRIM'S GOAL 


One need not go very far in Indisi to discover the 
aspect oi nature which always made the deepest 
impression Ujx>n the Indian mind. Ijxjk at a map 
(Ph 1) and s^e the inajcstic mountain wall which 
towers over the plains of Hindustan, holds up the 
monsoon clouds, and acts as a reservoir for the ^reat 
rivers which give life to India. Take only a cui'Sory 
survey ol Indian literature, and you wid Pmd tfi^t ail 
Indian poetry and mythology point to the Himalayas as 
the centre of the woi'Zd, and as the throne of the great 
gods. Or il you will foUow^ the Hie of modem India 
and join the constant stream [jf pilgtiins wending their 
xvay from .shrjue to shrine you will find that the 
uUijuatc goal of sJldhu and sonnyaf^in is up the 
rugged Himalayan 5^1opes to Badrinath and Kedamath, 
or to the inner .sanctuary of the Abode of Snow on 
Mt. KaiE3J^. For those who shrink front such long 
and arduous pilgrimages Benares and other sacred cities 
offer an easier fornt of s^hana, but eveai in the 
farthest sciaith of India the Hindu regards the Hima- 
layai^ not from the j^tsint of view of the mountaineering 
sportsman or of the scientist, as the Muhainniadan 
thinks of Mecca and Else Christian of Jt-msalem. 

H w'<Nuld bo straaign indeed if such de^p and abiding 
intpression.s as the mystery and gm^deur of tho 
Himalayas obviously made upon the Indian mind 
liad found no rcficetion in Indian religious art. But 
it is not too much fo say that the feeling of awe and 
adoi'ation xvbich tliclr majesty inspiredi gives the 
key-note to the interpretation, of Indian art. Here is 
the chief clue to the meaning of Indian symbolism. In 
Iridia^ howeveTp one cannot, except in what we call 
Mogul art, separate ffisfheties from religion. Religion 
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■ID. ON THE- ROAn TO KAILASjI.: 


k tho uispiration of all vital ait. The ladLaixs did not 
admire and worship the Himalayas only beoanso they 
were beautiful, majestic^ and wonderful^ but chiefly 






MAK'ASAT^OVARA 


because within iheir inner iastnes&cs they guardc^d the 
worshipful source oi life, the fount of purity which 
made India a fertile, prospmuB, and holy land. The 
common pi-aypr of humanity* Trive us this day out 
daily bread,” the first boon which the Christ km asks 
of his heavenly Father, conveys the thought which 
inspired kid Ian worship at the groat Himalayan wc]l 
of life. 

Now let us follow more closely the Indian line of 
thought with regard to the Himalayas. Near the 
centre of the llimaiay'un legion is the wondorfu) lake 
ManasarovaTs, about 15,500 feet above sea-levcb 
which, according to Indian idoati> was the foimtain- 
hcad of the whole hver system of Asia. Tlin; genei alj.^a- 
tion is not perhaps accuTatc onnugii to be regarded as 
scientific geography, but tiic fact that the Indus, the 
Brahmaputra, and the Ganges ba^ne their sources not 
far h'om its siiores sufficiently accounts for the venera¬ 
tion with wliich it was regarded. In this region, aays 
tlie Vishnu Parana, most significantly for the student 
of Indian art, the Creator, Bralima^ has liis throne, 
like the seed of a lotus,'' Tlie shores of the 
lake are very regularly indented, so that its shape 
suggests a lotos flower. Towering above it towards 
the north-west fs Mt. Kailasa, its great pyramidal 
snow-peak shaped like the thatched roof of a forest 
JicrmlVs hut (PL Villa.). Surely liere, thought the 
piou^ pilgrim, must dwell the Divine Yogi, Siva, and 
his consort, Parvati, Himalaya's fair daughter^ vvatch- 
ing together their w'onder-making Ola, the interplay 
ol cosmic forces wfiicli makes and niunakes worlds 
innuincrablo I It was this suggestion of a Divine 
tYc&cnce in the soJitude of the eternal snows^ and the 
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situa-tion of the inountain close to t]ic sacred lake, 
wliicli gave Kailasa Us peculiar sanctity. 

Ekai Kawaguclu, the learned abbot of a Buddhist 
monastery in Japanj in one oi the moat laseinating 
books of inoclom travel, Thrc^ Years in Tibd, describes 
thus fho irriipressions which this wonderful lake and 
mountain matle upon liiS" mind : 

About thirteen miles onward a view opened 
before us which I sliall never for^et^ So exquisitely 
grand was its soencry. In short, we were now in the 
presence of the sacred lake M^asaro^nra. A huge 
octagon hi shape, with marvellausJy symmetrical 
mdentaticij^s. Lake Mamisarovasa, with Us clear, placid 
waters and the lift, KadSsa guarding its north-western 
comer, form a picture wliich is at once unique and 
sublime, and well worthy of its dignihed stUTOundings, 
calm, dnstlosa, and rugged. Mt, KailSsa itself towers 
so majestically above the peaks around that 1 fancied 
r saw in it the image of our mighty Lord Buddha, 
calmly addressing his five hundred dtsdples. Verily, 
verily, it w'as a natiu'al mandala. The hunger and 
tlurstj the perils ot dashing streams stnd freezing 
blizzanl, the ixiiit of writhing under heavy burdens, 
the anxiety of wandering over trackless wildSj the 
exhaustion and the lacerations, all the troubles and 
sufferings I liad just come through, seemed like dugt 
wliich was washed away and pur] hod by the spiritual 
whalers of the lake ■ and thus I attained to the spiritual 
plane of tJie Kon-I^o, togciJier with tliis scenery 
siiowing lt£i-0WTi-tcality..'' ‘ 

He goes on to describe w^hat he calls the wonders 
of Nature's temple, the mysterious shapes in the 
rocks rcscmblbg images of the Buddha and hts 
disciples, the fantastic snow^-peaks, and thundering 

* T^r¥i Yfars m TiJut, pp. 
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cfisKLdcs like dragonSj and the crystal maiisinn of 
Kuvmij the god of ^^-lealthp yung by Kalidasa in the 
Meghaduta, shin big in the emerald $ky. Kawagudii 
only echoi-S Ihe thoughts of countless Indkm pilgrims 
who hoin Vedic times down to iJie prei^eiit day Jiave 
chinbed those perilous steeps to worship at that won¬ 
drous shrine,. 

The niap (PL I) indicates the exact position of t)ic 
sacred laka and motmtajn and of tllf^ gx'cat rivers 
diverging from that centre and pouting down the 
Himalayan slopes on Lo the plains of northern India. 
The upper waters of the Brahmaputra flow eastward 
(or nine hundred nules mitil they find an outlet at the 
farther eJitrcmity of the Himalayas, turn first south 
and then west, along the boixlcrs of Assam, until 
Anally they join tfio Ganges in its course towards tlic 
Bay ot Bengal. On the opposite side of the lake,, 
though uot in amtact with it, tltc Indus ilow-is wesE- 
“ivarcls, emptyLig itself eventually in the Indian Ocean. 
Tile symlxdism oi the Fiiranas assumes that the Ganges^ 
Jumna, ajwl their chief tributaries fomi the southern 
arm of the river crossways wliicli diverge trom Lake 
^filnasarovam. The northern arm of Ihe- cross docs 
not appear on the map, and it not quite clear which 
river was meant by it. It may have been the Oxus 
or the river which flows iuto the Tarim basiu. But 
the Faurauicidea, w[iichj [is we shall i>rcsentlydiscover, 
IS very strongly emphasisod in the symbolism of Indian 
art, is titat tlie continent of Asia was to ljc conceived 
as a four-petalled lotus fiorvor, the eastern petal 
containing China, the western Persia and the countries 
beyond^ the northern one Turkestan and the countries 
beyond it, and the southern one India. 
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The illustrations (Figs, i and 2) will give some idea, 
not of Ehilisa itself^ but of the wonderful scenery 
of the HimaJaysts on the road oi the great northern 
pilgrimage to the centre of World Lotus.. In the foie- 
ground are the level ridges covered by mighty forests 
of deodaTs, the sacred trees of the Devas, from which 
the early Aryan worshippers had a glorious vista of 
the glittering snow-i^toaks where the Devas themselves 
had their palaces and lotus thrones—the mountain 
peaks which formed the inner whorls of the great 
four-pefaJled World Lotus. 

KalidM in the Megliaduta declares that the lofty 
peaks of Kailasa " iiJl the sky like lotuses,'" The poetic 
simile explains tlie sculptor's and painter's idea in 
using a lotus flower as a throne or footstool for the 
gods (Pl. II). Looking at this wonderful scenery it is 
easy to understand that the Himalayan people in Vedic 
times^ with their ideals of simple living and high 
thinking, had no special need of temples and images 
other than those which the Divine Craftsman, Vi9va- 
karmanj. who built earth and heaveIl^ liad placed before 
their eyes. 

It is supposed that as long as the early Arjrans, 
tho authors and compilers of the Vedic hymns, had 
their home in the Himalayan regions they bihlt no 
great temples and made little or no use of the sculptor's 
and painter's art in their religious ritual Further¬ 
more, if has been assumed that being a philosophic 
folk they were inartistic, as modem philosophers 
usually ai'e, and that it was the Greelcs^ or Hellenised 
foreigners, who brought to India both the ideas and 
the craftsmanship which raised Indian art above the 
level of primitive or barbaric people. But is it not 
4 
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rather presumptno'us for us moderns^ living in an age 
more remarkahie for scientific and ardi^logical 
discovery than for great artistic accomplishment, to 
assert that the peo^e whose imagmatioii could rise 
to the height oi the Vedic hymns and the Upardshads^ 
the EamSyana and the Mahabharata^ were lacking in 
artistic sensibility and incapable of original artistic 
creation ? It would be more reasonable to assume 
that as long as the Rishis, who lakl the foundation of 
Indian religious philosophy^ lived within sight of the 
gods' own dweiling“places^ so long as they were able 
to worship them in those great forest cathedrals which 
Nature had built at the foot of the Devas' thrones, 
it seemed vain and foolish to build for them elaborate 
shrines of w-oed, Or brick; or sto-ne. But when the 
Aryans, or the people who adopted Aryan culture, 
spread farther and farther out of sight of the Hima- 
layaSj they always carried with them the deep impres¬ 
sions which their early environment had made upon 
them, and perpetuated them in the images and symbols 
used m their religious rituaL This in fact is what we 
shall find to be the primary creative impulse in the 
beginnings of Indian art, and the impulse ia certainly 
Indo-Aryan, not Greek or Persiao, 

Let us now bear in mind the familiar Indian symbol 
which the PurauftS use in describing the geography of 
the Himalayas, The Himalayas, they say^ form the 
Centre of the World Lotos. The seed-vessel of the 
Lotus w-as Brahma's holy dty in the region of Mt. 
Kailasa (PL VI LI A), and of the lake M^nasamvara, 
whose deep blue waters mirrored the Creator's mind. 
The Himalayan snows were the glittering up-turned 
petals of the flower. The plains of India, together 
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with the sul>HimaIayan slopes, fotrmed the so-utheria 
one of its four great petals turned down upon the 
stalk which sprang from the navel of Narayana, the 
Eternal Spirit reposing on the bed of the cosmic 
ocean. The lotus symbolp like all other Indian symbolSp 
had a metaphysical, or siibjectivep as well as an objec¬ 
tive significanee. Rooted deep in the oiud of a lake or 
river and pushing its way gradually upwards through 
the water until its fair flower bI(?ssomed in the light 
of heavcu, the lotus or waterdily was Nature's own 
symbol of the spiritual process by which the human 
mind won liberation in Nirvana, But I shall here 
confine myself to the attempt to show the natural 
derivations of Indian aid, the objective foundation 
upon which the subjective or introspective symboltsin 
was founded. 

Let 1J5 now take one of the best-known and 
earliest monuments of Indian art (Ph 111 a), the 
capital of the famous pillar raised by Asoku at Hamath 
on the spot where tlie Buddha began to preach, or to 
"'turn the Wheel of the Law.-" Sir John Marshall in 
the Cambridge History of India describes it as an 
exotic, alien to Indian ideas in expression ; he follows 
James Fergusson in stating that the form of it was 
evolved in Persia. Similar forms are undoubtedly 
to he found in Persia, and as nothing earKer of this 
type of capital has been discovered in India, arcbseo- 
legists have assumed that the Indian order of archi¬ 
tecture in which this type of capital predominates w-as 
of Persian origin—that Indian tnilders in Asoka's 
time and afterwards took this foreign importation as 
a pattern^ just as a. modem European builder will 
copy any capital of Greeks Roman, Egyptian, or 
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the world pillar 


any oiher style, according to the fashion of the day. 
But it roust he reinembered that Asokan buildings 
could not pOMibly have been the starting^ point of 
fndian archifecturo. Centuries before Asoka's time 
Indian kings moat have built fine pal&ets of wood 
with carvftd capitals. Tlicre must, thcrtfoi'C, have been 
a versts cH/ar Ifidian and an indigenous order of 
arohiteeture long before Asoka's time, and if we 
examine t^tefiilfy reprodutfions of typical Indian 
buildings carved upon the earliest monuments and 
compai'C them with tho symbolic geography of the 
Purhnas we shall inevitably, 1 think, come to the 
conclusion that this Sarnatli capital was nothing more 
or less than the attempt of a foreign craftsman, imbued 
with Holfenic ideas^ to represent the World Lotus of 
which Lake MSnasarovara was the centre and India 
itself one of tlie four gr^t petals. 

We find Kahdisa in the Kumarn-sambhava ad¬ 
dressing King Himalaya as '' Eartli's stately Pillar 
girt about with cloud." The design of Asoka's pillars 
was the architectural rendering of the Indian poetical 
metaphor, imperfectly understood by PeTSitin crafts- 
men. The standards of tire Great King showed the 
World Pillar surmounted by the emblems of Buddhism 
to proclaim the universal dominion of ihe Good Law. 

Kawaguchi, whose description ol the lake has been 
quoted above, mentions a local tradition tliat there 
were four outlets to tho waters, named respectively after 
a peacockp a bull, a horse, and a lion ^ he adds that 
these outlets fcrmed the sources of the four sacred 
rivers of Tudla, The Chinese tradition embodied in a 
map of the region, prepared by order of the iLmperor 
Chfen Lung in the eigliteenth cejitury,. corresponds 


THE WORLD PILLAR 

wHh the Tibetan, except that it substitutes an elephant 
for the peacock. How upon thu a1>aciis of the Sftrn^th 
capital^ above the eoreipicuous. bcil-sliapL=^ member, 
there arc four aiiimals carved in high relief - —the same 
which this Chinese map gives as the symbols of the 
four gates of the hlSnasarovara lakOj namely the 
elephant, bull, horse, and lion. lli\ Vincent Smith 
and otliers have interpreted tJiesc symbols as repre¬ 
senting the four cardinal points^ but they have missed 
the essential point—their connection with the four 
gates of the Manasarovura lake, the supposed outlets 
of the four sacred rivers.' 

At first sight there is nothing in this capital to 
suggest a lotus flower, or the seed vessel of the lotus. 
But the art historian must always reuiorrtber that a 
craftsman frequently reproduces a traditional pattern 
without knowing its original meaning, and therefore 
in tracing the history of a particular motif one mu&t 
expect to find many variiitions, especially when, as 
in this case, we And a foreign craftsman reproducing 
a motif which is unfamiliar to him. 

We shall find the same motif frequently repeated in 
vcrnacuiar Indian art and there the native emftsman 
nearly alwaj-s keeps in mind Its connection ^vith the 
lotus flower. PJ. IV shows tlic whole plliar as it is 
carved upon the railing of the Sandu On the 

summit is the Wflucl of the Law supported by tJie 
four heraldic lions. The abacus upon which the lions 
stand is ornamented with small lotus petals, and 
underneath it on either side there spnngs a lotus hud, 
the stalks of the lotus being hung with garlands; the 
large bclLshapcd rnombet is also decorated with, or 
rather made up of, lotua petals bent dow'nwards, 
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Between tlie a-baciis and this beil-staped member 
is a small ovdIo moulding’, as m the Samath capital, 
with regular indciitations indicating the niimerous 
compartments ol tire seed vessel of the white or blue 
lotus (Fig. 5B) radiating from the centre like the 
spokes of a wheel^ 

Let us take another illustration from vomacuJar 
Indian art which explain^ this so^lled bell. It is 
not meant for an ordinary bell, but for a cluster of 
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petals of the lotus flower when they are turned down 
upon the stalk. Fig. 3 shows a small pillar of the same 
type carved Upon some of the reliefs of the Earhut 
stupa^ and Ftg, 4 a representation of one of the natural 
flowers when the petals begin to fade and to curve 
do™ over the stalk, leaving the haU-ripeued seed- 
vessei of the Jofus exposevl. Then the petals form a 
bell-shaped cluster such as the sculptor of the capital 
is trying to represent. Only in this capital the lotus 
is not the pmk or rose lotus (NekimbtitM 
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which has a fruit like an inverted cone^ but the tnelon- 
sliaped fruit of fho vvhite or blue water-lily sliow'n in 
Fi|, 5A. 

The shaft of the pillar (Fig.. S) flien stands for tlie 
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stalk of the flower r the bclTshaped member is made up 
□f the petals and stamens : the indented avolo moulding 
above, which is |:enerally made much more important 
than it is here, is the seed vessel of the white or blue 
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lotus. xAbove this again is the bracket or super- 
capital which supports the cross-beams of the roof. 

In other early examples, as in the pillars of the 
great rock-eut cJiapter house at Karli (PI, Va), the 
lower fumcd-d.own petals are again highly conven¬ 
tionalised, as in the Samath capital, so that their 
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identity with tile lotus flower is less cleat. But on 
the other hand the seed vessel of the lotus^ which 
symbolises Brahmins mystic temple or holy city at 
Lake M^asarovara^ is made much more conspicuous. 
It is ^closed in a quadrangular shrine, open on all 
tour sides, the o|KniTlgs representing the tour “ gates " 
of the lake. Above this shrine the up-tumed petals 
of die flower symbolising the Himalayan snow-peaks 
are very clearly mdicated. On the summit of the 
capital, instead of the Wheel of the Law, are four 
BndclhLst divinities mounted on kiiccJirig elephants. 
We need not stop to enquire wl^at particular place 
in Buddhist iconography these Devas occupy. The 
intention of the sculptor is clear enough. They are 
some oi the inhabitants of the heavenly spheres which 
rise from the summit of the World Lotus at Mt. 
Kailua. 

The Mah^tnirvflna Tantra givies the mystic meaning 
of this lotus symbolism. The rootj. it says, is Brahman, 
the Unknowable, from which ail creation springs. The 
stalk IS Maya, tlie unreality of world phenomena. 
The flower is tlie world itself. Hie fruit is Mokslia^ 
the soul-liburation wlicn it rok-ased from worldly 
desires, 'i 

To understand this syinbaHsm and to recognise 
its connection objectively with the Himalayan. World 
Lotus, and metaphysically with the philosophy of 
Buddhisni and Hinduism, Is to add very much to tlie 
interest nf the Indian order nf arohitecturcj for if the 
student faik to folbw the inner worklug of the Indian 
mind he is not likely to enjoy or ap]¥eciate Indian 
art jEsthctkally. ^\nd when this symbolism is under¬ 
stood we mu£it abandon the theory that tlie Tndia-n 
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Order dates from Asoka.'^ time^ and is therefore only a 
debased copy of a foreign pattonii which had no 
meaning for Indmn craftsmen, except that it had boon 
used by PersTan royalty. The meaning of tlie SarnatJi 
coliiTnn— the World Lotus surmonnled by the \^Ticel— 
was to proclaim the universal dominion of the Law ot 
Buddha. Its connection w^Jth the Lake Ifanasarovara 
and with Buddhist metaphysical ideas stamps it with 
a distinctively Indian chaTacter. It shows also tliat 
the motive power bciiind the beginnings of Indian 
art, us wo know them, was the same Vedic inspiration 
whicJi has dominated all the htgher aspects of Indian 
culture thimaghoiit history. 

Tt is true that there is some similarity betwe<m the 
dL=:sjgTi of Asokan pillars and those found at Pemepolis. 
In Egyptian art, also, a lotus flower was used as a 
symbol for the remoto mountains of Upper Egypt ^ in 
which the sources of the Nile lay hidden, Tliis seems 
tn suggest that the culture of Vedic times ’was very 
’ividespread and extended front the Him-alayas to the 
valley of the Nile. But I will not venture to discuss 
whether the ovEgiiial centre of the World Lotus w^s in 
the Himalayas or in the moUii.tains of Upper Egypt 
or elscwhertr It is sufhcceut for the understanding 
of Indian art to know tlmt for Indian thinkers it was 
the Lake Mimasarovaraj where Brahma^ the Creator, 
placed his tlironc. 

It will be intcrcfHing to see bow the design of the 
pillar of the World Lotus became modified in later 
Indian art. At Ajantd, some six or se^™ centuries 
after Asoka's timcj the Original symbolism of the 
World Lotus is hardly recognisable (PL Vn). The 
conspicuous tunied-down petals of the lotus whicli 
5 
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formed the “hell" in the older capitals have dis¬ 
appeared and the seed-vessel with the up-turned 
petals I'esembks a sacrificial water-vessel, the lota. 
Yet there are reminisceaices of tlie four gates " in 
the four ornaments whidi mark the comers of the 
capital, and there is. sullident resemblance in the 
whole design to show the d^ivation of the capita) 
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from the earlier type. The transfoirmalion of the 
lotus fruit into a water-vessel was a very natural and 
obvious one, seeing that the lotus fruit itself was a 
symbol for the sacred lake at Kailasa. Another 
variation (Fig. 6) is when the water-vessel becomes a 
vase of plenty with sprays of lotus buds forming the 
four comers. 

In the massive piilara of the great rock-cut temple 
of Elephanta (Fig. 7J, the whole design is simplified 
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ELEPKANTA PILLAKS 

fx^id tlie o£ the lotus becomes the principal 

mcmbei' ot tht capital. Bat hero Brahma^ the Creator, 
whoJ 50 5cat is at Kailasa, has a shrine (PL VI a) 
dedicated to his especial worship, a cubical cell with 
lour gates guarded by eight colossal Devas, probably 
meant for the PraiELpatiSj the eight lords of creation. 
At the present time the cell is occupied by Siya's 
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phallic symbob the lingam, which vkras probably put 
there in modern times because it was Jess offerisive 
to Muhammadan feelings than an anthropomorphic 
image. But originally the cell was designed for the 
splendid imag^ of Brahma (Fl VIe), one of the noblest 
creations of Hindu ait, which was thrown down and 
mutilated by some fanatical iconoclasts ^ The four 
heads probably symbolise the four world rivers which 
flow from the CreatoT^s holy city at Kailasa, for every 
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Indian craftsmaji instinctively associates the functions 
of the Creator witii the holy rivers whose sources lie 
in the centre of tlie World Lotus, 

Brahml.^ however^ mmt not be thought of as a 
purely naturalistic concept connected with lakes and 
the sources of rivers, tiiough this may have been the 
original derivation. Manasarovara means the Lake of 
the Minff (Matias^. Tlie creativ'c force is thought, as 
e)ijjTTesscd by the Mantras formulated in tlie Erah- 
inlinieaL sacrificial system. Sarasvati, Bralima's con- 
sort^ the Lady of the Lake (Sams), represents Vlc^ 
or speedt, as well as mu-sieaL artistic, and literary 
creation. Brahmlp metaphysicallyp was the active, 
or rii.jasic, manifestation of the trinity of cosmic qualities 
Rajas, and Tamas —which Iiad its centre in 
the &eed"Vcssel of the Wodd Lotus. 



CHAPTER n 

INDIAN PILGEIMAGEa 

The previous chapter will have g^ivcn some ideat ui the 
wonders uf the gre^at central shrine of Hinduism at 
HaiJ^, in the heart of tlie Himalayas, and of tln.- 
impressions which iheiy joade upon early Indian 
religious ritual and art. The fact that this shrine 
was cxtraordinaTily difh-cult of access added to its 
mystery and to the lascinatiLin which it exercised, and 
still exercises^ ui.v>n the Indian mind. Kawf^gnehij 
in his graphic description of tlie pilgrim's progress 
to Kiilaga, gays that the outermost circuit of the 
mountain is the easiest one^ but it is nevertheless a 
break-neck journey of 50 miles. The middle route 
is so steep that ordinary persons hatxlly ever dare to 
try It. Not infrequently pilgrims whe boldly attempt 
this most perilous joumey are killed by snow-slips. 
The innermost circuit is regarded as only fit for super¬ 
natural beings. 

The veneration in which KailUsa is held as the 
Creator's shrine has bcci^ ghared by nearly every 
school of Indian religious thought from a remote 
antiquity to the present day. It ^^'as natural, there¬ 
fore, that, ag the Indo-Aryang spread farther souths 
their ritual began to demand the recognition of otiior 
places of worship more accessible and less iroriloujg 
than Kailasa itselfp yet endowed by the Creator's 
hand with some of the virtues which made If^ilasa 
the holiest spot on earth. 
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Hindu ni]^hology explains in Sts own syinbolk 
the hh^torical evolution oi Indian leLigion. The 
method is illustrated in the story of Siva's wifep Satip 
the apotheosis of purity and devotion, who is tlio 
Himalayati Snow-goddess, Paivatlp idealist^. When 
Sati dies of shan:ie from the insults lieapad upon her 
liege lord at Dateha's marriage least, Siva, drunh 
with sorrowp strides about Lhe eartii all-destroyingp 
bearing her dead 1>ody on his bach. The soil is dried 
upp the piants Uher, harvests fail. All nature shuddoi's 
over the grief of the Great God. Tlicn Vishnu, to 
savo mankind, comes up behind SSva atid hurling liia 
diseus time after tunep cuts the body oi Sati to pieces, 
till tire Great Godp consdous that the w'eight is gone, 
retires [ilono to Kailasa to lose hiiuscQi once more in 
his eternal meditation. But the. body oi Sati is hewn 
into hCiy-tv™ pieces, and wherever a fragment touches 
the earth a new sbrinc is established and Siva himself 
shines before the supplicant as the guardian oi that 
Spot.* 

' One of the most celebrated of these Miy-two 
lirths, litorally iords, by wliich the pilgtim can pass 
over the river of re-birth into the bli^is of Kirvina, is 
at Ellora in the dominions of tho Kizam of Hyderabad. 
By ioilowmg Kawaguchi's dcf^cription oi Kailasa, and 
comparing it with Pauranic inytliology, it is not difB- 
ciilt to recognise the natural phenomenon which made 
Eilora one oi these holy iirlhs. The GangCf?, according 
to the Pauranic myth, is said to fall down b'om heaven 
upon Siva's head at Kailfisa, Kawaguchi, being a 
Buddhist surd a native of Japan, was not specially 

i of ihf niKif/i^ Sifter HiveJlLil, p. igil. Pcil 

Uk ByuiboliHin of tlK ufloibcr filty-Uiv sct Iwlpw. p. 7*. 
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interested in. Fauranic mytholug^’'^ but his description 
of the o^ratid wat-urfalls (Fig;, S), which ho passed on 
hi3 circuit of Kail^sa, is a tnost ilEuminafing commen- 
tary on Die Indian myth cf tho birth of the Ganges; 

'' From the crevices and nati^w grooves between 
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these towering rocks shoot down several cascades 
as much as a thousand feet in height. There are 
quite a. number of tlaenip but only seven are really 
Jarge. These seven ^vaterfalls liave each a distinct 
individuality. Some shoot down with great force and 
look not nnJike the fabulous dragon descending the 
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rock, while others look milder and ma.y be compared 
to a white Jiheet suapeticlwi over the rock. I sat down 
in rapture at the sight and felt as i£ I ]\ad l>£tn trans¬ 
ported to some heavenly place ! " ^ 

Eveiy Indian pilgrim would foel the same devo¬ 
tional rapture, but instead ol the mysterious dragon 
of Chinese mythology ho would see in those grand 
casciides thundering down the rocks of Kailasa tho 
descent of Ganga irojn BraJnna's heaven when she 
threw herself do^vn in seven streams upon Siva's brow 
to wash away the sins of tllC sons of Sagara. The 
myth of Ganga's ccle£itLal birth is undoubtedly inspired 
by the sight of the Seven great waterfalls of Mt. Kaililsa : 

■' GanjS^ fiLlliTifi witlb hcv hcnvtnly 

]-fLfilJlkLji'4l'i5 iv512l vatcr UiTi'l'a^ 

Ue^uiJlg^ ihe tlw SUVTJLI AIng 

'Lni}C\2Xvi\ t]LC iarcLlKUl of maimtaiiL king." 

So sings ICalidlisa in the Kurnara Sambhava, 

Fig. 9 shows the great waterfall at Ellom and 
explains why the place suggested itself to the Indian 
mystic as a fragment of the lioly mountain at KailSsa. 
Over a lofty scarp of rock there falls in the rxiiny 
season a glorious cascade which, gicaniijtg in the setting 
sim, reflects a milder btif not less ^vonderful aspect of 
the divine Creator's faw. Behind the fall the cliff 
is Jtollow'ed into a natural arcade^ and along a wide 
ledge of rock a procession of pilgrims passes to batho 
in the spray which Ganga sliowors upon tlieini in her 
descent from heaven ^ for tJmugh Kailua is a thousand 
miles away^ here is another birth of the same holy 
stream which falls from heaven upon Sh-^a's head. 

* Oi- p. lyQ^ 

* TJjc veil lysliia the £fivr-n pJa.nel& of tlic Great Bear. 
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And as yon go along Ihe touA, passing tnmpl-e after 
temple and monastery after monastery which succes¬ 
sive generations of devotees have hewn in the living 
rock, you will come, wonderful to relate, to Xailasa 
itself (PL VO)p a ^'littering temple cut out of the face 
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of the did, the sigilt of wflich is meant to transport 
tire worshipper to tlie Great God's Hima!ayan shruie. 
If the side elevation of the Ellora temple (PL VIIIb) 
is compared witli the actual skyline of KaiJasa (PI, 
VI1 Ia)j as shown in a pl^otograph. It will be obvious 
that the temple designer was not relying upon his 
iittagination only. He liiniisclf must have perfonned 
6 
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the greatest of all pilgrimages, and his inteiition was 
to reproduce ajxliitectiically the exact huild-up ot the 
holy jiiountEiin. Tlie pyramidal snow-cap, which sug¬ 
gested to the pilgrun the nool of the Divine Yogi's 
celh is echoed in the domed canopy of the temple's 
holy of holies (g^^hha-griha). Parvatrs shrine behind 
it represents one of the low-pointed rocka below 
Kmlilsa; the two-storied mandaparn stands for the 
groat rocky scarp which forms the approach to the 
moimtain peak. 

Originally the whole exterior of the templo was 
plasten^l over with a coating of fine polished chunanv 
so tliat it glittered dazzling white in the sunshine like 
tlic snow-peaks of KaiHsa. livorything that art can 
do is done to suggest to the imagination that this is 
truly a fragment of the snow-goddess's own body 
which fell to earth as Siva bore it moumfnJly across 
the sky, so that every pEgrim to Ellora^s firth might 
gain the merit oi worsMppmg at KailSsa itself. The 
virtue of that holy mountain was said to he so great 
that in the epic war bet^voen Rmna and the demon 
king of Lankaj when RAvana was worsted m the fight, 
he flew in his magic car fo Kailasa and began to burrow 
a hole beneath t lie rock in order that he might trans¬ 
port it bodily to his stronghold and use the divine 
power against his adversary. Parvatl feels the moun¬ 
tain quake, and clutches Siva's arm to rouse him from 
his meditation, But the Great God, who was not to 
be coerced by the ten-anned demon's magic, only 
pressed down his foot and imprisoned Ravana in his 
self-made diuigeon, where he remained a thousand 
ysars until by penitence he gained release. 

The great bas-rehei (PL JXa) representing tliis 
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legend, wliicli is carved on the base of the mandapain 
at EJlora, sl^ows Indian sculpture at its best. Tlie 
teclintque and delightbil contrast:^ of relief reiiimd 
one of the art of the great French sculptor Rod in, 
who had the most enthusiastic admiration f?>ir the 
classics of Indian art. How Rodinas genius would 
hav-G revelled in the opportunities these Indian sculp¬ 
tors liad of phiying with such colossal masses of living 
rock [ 

But perliaps the greatest io^r ds /o™ in the temple 
sculpture is the magniificent plinth running i-ound the 
biiSe and carved in 1x>ld relief with a great herd of 
elepSiants supporting the temple mi their backs 
(Pf. rXB). Here again the symbolUm goes tiack to 
the natural phenoniona of the Himalayas. Tlie 
elephant is the nthi-cloud. Kalidasct In the Mcgba- 
duta addresses the rain-cloud as Jndra's chief offtcer. 
Anyone who knows the Himalayas will have observed 
the low-lying banks of clouds wlueli often gather 
below the higliest peaks, so tluit tlie mountain-tops 
appear like islands in a mUky sea. At Fllora the 
sculptor's poetic fancy likens the clouds to Indira's^ 
the rain god*a, elephants bearing the holy mountain 
on their backs. 

PI. VII gives a general view of the KailRsa temple. 
It was made by quarrying a pit down lTOin the top 
of the cliff from 50 to too feet lo depth, 250 feet in 
length, and 160 fcot in width, and carving in the centre 
of it a full-size two-storied temjdc to represent flic far- 
distant Himalayan slirine with all its fantastic imagery 
and natural wonders. One might e^^poct to find some 
symbolic suggestion of Brahin 3 .'s sacred lake with its 
four gates. It is gi\nen here in a two-storied shrine. 
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facing the temple entrance, the upper story euntnining 
a cubkaJ cell, Jike that at Eleplianta (PL VIa), witli 
an open door on each aide. But the plifice of BtahmS's 
image is taken by Natncli^ Siva's bnll, one of the most 
aiieient S5nTilx>]s of pjocsreation, A Babylonian legend 
fiedairccl iliat Immunity was bom under the sign of 
Taurus. 

The pilgrim who circumambulates the temple 
comes first, as he would in the outer circuit of KailSsa 
itselt, to the shrine of tJiiC .sacred riveis^. Only insteajd 
of the Seven waterfalls wfiith pour down from the 
heights of Kailasa lie sens the beautiful two-storied 
temple cut out of the rock (Fig. iq), dedicated to the 
rivcr-goddcsses who are associated with Kailua and 
its lakes. The Ganges goddess, standing on a crocodiie, 
occupies the centre. On her right Saras vat j has a 
lotus for her footstool, and on lier left the Jumna 
standi^ on a tortoise. After worship]iLug at this shrine 
the pilgrim pa.ssi's along £ho ambulatory carved out 
of the rocky walls of tlic courtyard through a sculp¬ 
tured gallery of goddesses, the Sapta-inatris^ or Seven 
iLlotiiers of Creation, porhaps suggested by the seven 
gpcrirt watLTlalla described by Kau^aguchi. 

The Kaiiasa teniple was begun about the middle of 
the oigldh century a.d,, under llic patronage of the 
Rashtrakuta king of the DeccaiL I^cSsIma 1 . Though 
as a technical achievement it is almost unique, the 
design of the temple folLcnvcd a tixudition of great 
antiquity which had its roots in Vcdic times. Its 
original prototype; was tJio simple thatched hut of the 
forest hiirmitage or whicll Kailasa's peak 

resembles. For many centuries^ probably, the only 
Saiva shrines, besides Kailua itself, were huts of this 
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dyscriptiou whtrc tho Br^ihman guru taught hk clLficiplL-s 
the esoteric doctrines of t]ic UpaTiishads and kept the 
symbols oi Ills cult. Bmlimnnicnt inllucnce 

revived^ a-fter the d-eclirn; of and itfs priest¬ 

hood won again the patronage of powerful kings and 


wealthy merchants, the Jatter totloweil the example 
which Asoka and other great Buddhist propagandists 
had set and cir ployed tJic royal craftsmen to honoiir 
the Divine Guilt who dwoJt in his icy hermitage at 
KailSsa. TJuis the royal shrinoip of llio Saiva cult, 
like the stupas and chapter-houses of tine Buddhist 
Sanglia^ grew more and more elaborate and costly 
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THE TEMPUS SJ[KHARA 


until tliey TeacliDd tJlt splendid climax oi the KaOasa 
temple at Elbra, 

Fei^nsson in his clasiificatian oi Indian architec- 
iune led arciifcological teseai'ch into a blind aJIey by 
Jabelling tliis type oi temple " Dravidian/' and by 
making an etlinograplucai distinction between it and 
the tah curvilinear spired temple which he called 
rndn-Aryan.^^ These two academic labels are mis- 
teading because^ although the Saiva or Dravidian type 
of temple is now mostly jfnujfid in Southern India, it is 
just as much bido-Aryan as the other one^ which is 
mostly found in the North, In the present day the 
Saiva cults predominate in Southern India and .the 
Vaidinava cults intheXorth, but they are only different 
gi'oups of IndO'Aryan reJigious schools winch had their 
comnion starting point in the teaching oi the Vedic 
ashrainas, 

The curvilinear temple spire (Fl. X) is no doubt 
derived irom bainbu cemstruction, tile form being 
exactly lil^e that of a tall hut wi£li four or eight bambu 
ribs bent inwards, fastened at the top to a central 
pole and stbYcned by horizontal bambus lashed to the 
others at regular intervals. The covering of such a 
hut w-ould be of skin or thatch. An inverted water- 
pot crowned the summit to prevent the percolation 
of min and to allow the smoke from the dre-lieartb to 
escape. Huts of this form are found in Bengal at the 
present day, but they arc used more for ceremonial 
than for domestic purposes^ chiefly for the upper 
framework of processional cars in which temple images 
arc exhibited at popular festivals. This tradition 
probably coines down from Vedte times^ when the 
warrior's car was frequently used for satrificial purposes. 
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THE TEMPLE SIKNARA 


Stone-built temple spires in Northern India are 
sometimes conical in shapt, elos^cly rescnibling the 
conical mud huts ol villages in Mesopotamia at tlie 
present day. Huts of this description arc sculptured 
on one ot the reliefs of Scjinathatib's palace at Nineveh 
discovered by Layard. 1 have suggested that the 
Indo-Aryaus may have used such a hut in tlie Vedic 
fire rituaJj a tall conical hut with vents at the top 
being obviously the most pi'actical, especially in the 
rainy season, for sacrificiial ritual in wliich fire plays 
the principal partr The use of banibu instead of tree 
branches in its construction would naturally ^ol]ow 
the introduction of the Aryan fire ritual into India, 
It is not thereiore a far-fetched speculation tlmt the 
Indian curvilinear tempio spire is derived from the 
conical mud huts of Peraia. and Mesopotamia^ or from 
similar huts of skin or thatch used by iJiiC Aryan 
forest dwellers. 

Wc have seen that in tho Sah-^a cult the holy 
mountain was thought of architecturally as a shrine 
for the god, and also personified as the god himself^ 
that is, Mt, Kailasa contains both Siva's hermitage 
and Siva hiinseh. TJie same ideas occur in the Vaish- 
nava cults with regard to Vishnu. Kalidasa in the 
KumararSamfohava puts these words Into the mouth 
of one of the seven Rishis who caiuc to Himalaya to 
ask his consent to the marriage of liiii daughter Uma 
with the Hermit of ICailasa : 


" Thy mind Is Jofty a-s ihy summits atv 
SiigT:E say truly, VEsIujiii La Ihy tmcnc: 

HJe epiiit brpstlwd in ihy muuntain frjiinc 
WitliLn llw cttvcrn^ of tby bumidJcs^ brcRBt 
A]] tMugjs that move -ane Ml Itiat movt not rcBi." 
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THE TEMPLE SJKHARA 


Here the poet dwells on a different aspect of the 
Himalayas, They were the source of all liiep but they 
represented also the static power wliich preserves life, 
TJicy were planted firmly in the centre of the earth 
as the pillar which supports the heavens, like the 
pole which supported the Aryan chicitain's hut. We 
iiave seen hoiv tliis idea was symbolised in Asokan 
pillars and in Indian temple architecture. Siva, 
creating the world by the power of thought, was^ seated 
like a Yogi in his forest cell. Vishnu, upholding the 
heavens and preserving the balance between the 
opposing forces of evolution and involution, was a tall, 
erect figure with a rigidly symmetrical pose, armed 
like tlie Aryan warrioi' with how and arrows, swnrd 
^ind mace, tor he represented law and order in the 
universe. 

Now the Indian ccaftsman always associates the 
tall curvilinear temple spire with Vishnu's mystic 
motmtain, Meru. There were apparently two reasons 
for this. First, that it was tlie most suitable for a 
colossal upright image, and Secondly, because it wag 
derived from the primitive Aryan warrior's hut, inst 
as the Saiva type of temple was derived from the 
Brahman Yogi's forest celL The original cleavage 
between the two main schools of modem Hinduism, 
the Saivas and Vaishnava.s, came from the religious 
rivalries between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, 
the priestly and warrior classes, the Saivas representing 
Orthodox Brahmanical teaching and the Vatshnavas 
the teaching of different Ksliatriya Hunkers who held 
independent views. But it is necessary to understand 
that tlicrc is now no hard-and-fast ritualistic distinction 

J See of Art, by tlM iiull'iDr, F[. rJi., a. 
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bet%vftcn Saiva and Vaishnava temples. A Saiva 
image or symbol may be ’ivorsbipj>etI under a Vislmu 
sikhara, and a Vaishnava image will be placed in a 
so-calltKl “ Dravidian " shrine. The two types of 
temp(eSj the one found mtjstly in Southorn India nnd 
the other in the Nortli, have this in common that 
they are both syn^boJs of Natnre^s own Himalayan 
shrine wluch is the catliedral church for nU Hindu 
India. The temple represents a particular 

mountain, Kaiiclsa ; the Vaishnava temple is a symbol 
for the mythical inoimtain, Meru, which may bo 
eorisidered as a synthetic expression for the whole mass 
of the Himalayas, regarded as a inystm mouiitahi 
connecting eartlr and heaven. 

The design of Meru temples, like that of the Xailusa 
typOj ranges from a simple wayside shrine wltich 
approaclies nearest to its prototype, the primitive 
bambu hut, up to elaborate and lofty spires like those 
of Khajuraho, in whose massive and fantastic contours 
the builders try to suggest the majestic peaks which, 
tower ov&r the plains of liindustaii. Every sikliara 
has a large melon-shaped coping -stone, called the 
(PI. Xj\), the symbol of purity, in wlitcli can 
be easily recognised again the seed-vessel of the lotus 
—the motif used in the World Ftllat, Jn this case 
it is the seed of the blue lotus, or water-lily, Vishnu's 
especial flowCT. 

StructuTSlly tho ajiiaJaka represented tlic fasten¬ 
ings, probably in the form of a wheel, which bound 
tlio original bambu ribs to the central polc^ and the 
inverted w'atcr-pot which kept out the rain m the 
primitive hut. Hie finial of tlie spire in the form of a 
lota, or .sacrificial w^^iter-vessfil, is not often intact 
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because it was mually made oi gold or gUt copper, 
and was a tempting object oi loot. This lota stood foi 
the precious jar containing the elixir oi life which 
I^kshmi, with Vishnu's help, brought up from the 
depths in the Churning of the Ocean. 

The ^eepte of the Linga-raj temple at Bhuvanesh- 
var (PL Xa), over i8o feet in height, h distinguished 
for its superb masonry and for its purity of outline. 
It h dated about the ninth or tenth century A.D., 
but it may be earlier. The lotus symbolism of the 
amalaka^ whidi always crowns tlie spire^-is sometimes 
emphasised by giving a circular plan to the shrine 
itself (vim^jia), and by indenting the walls to suggest 
the outline of the flower. But a^i a rule the shrine 
IS square in plan, as St i^ in the Blinvaneshvar temples, 
the spire itseJf being the great four-petahed lotus of 
tile world which forms the motif of the Indian lotus 
pillar, 

The Tixlian craftsman finds fuU scope far his inven¬ 
tive genius and technical skill in the design and decora¬ 
tion of this mountain symbol. But to illustrate all 
the varieties of the Vishnu temple would require a 
separate monograph. Tlie temples of Kliajnraho in 
Bundelkhand represent the climax m elaboration. 
The stately Kandarya Mahadeva temple (Pi. Xn) 
shows how the simple contours of the earlier Vishnu 
shrines were broken up and embellished with the same 
fantasy and skill which several centuries later were 
lavished upon the Gothic cathedrals of Europe. The 
whole temple is raised on a stone terrace nearly 30 feet 
high. It has entrances at the four cardinal points ^ like 
the Brahma shrine at Elcphanta, Tlie tall central 
spire, 88 feet high, Is heavily buttressed on each face 
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MOUNTAIN WORSHIP 


and at the four corners by simaller spires at the same 
form, as if the builders^ like the sculptors of Ellora^ 
had in m'md some grand natural pinnacle of rock 
carved symmetrically by Vi^vakarma, the Devas^ 
master-builder. 

Before passijl^ to another subject I will discuss 
briefly an alternative theory of the origin of the temple 
sikhara. It Iras been suggested that, because the 
images o£ Vishnu are sometimes cro^vned with a high- 
peaked tiara, or reserribling the temple spire in 

shape, therefore the spire itself is only an architectural 
reproduction of the head-gear of the deity. This point 
of view might be accepted only if there is a dear under¬ 
standing of what the image symbolises. The Vishnu 
image, like the Siva image, represents a personiheation 
of the mountain, such as Kalidasa makes in his poetry, 
and if we regard the summit of Mt. Meru as Vishnu^g 
mitkiiitt, in the same way as the snuw'-cap of Kailasa 
is Sh'a's nuikniii, flien the spire of the Vishnu temple 
may be said to be derived froju the crowTi of the 
image. But it is essential to recognise the mental 
image of wliich the graven image is the hkeness. To 
undcrstai^d the iconography both of Siva and ol Vishnu^ 
we must go back to the primitive niountafii worship 
which was its starting point. The Siva image is 
white because the mountain ig a snow-mountain. ^ He 
'.is the bJuc-ncckcd god because a snow-peak seen 
from a distance often appears with a band of. 
violet-blue haze jiust below the snow-line. The god_ 
manifested hitTLseJf in the mountain and ills shrine 
was the mountain itself, 'nijerefdtc the temple builders 
made Siva's sijrinc an ardiiteetonic model oi Mt. 
Ivail^ in w'hicli they saw the hut of the Divine Yogi 
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FLOEAL SYMBOLISM 


of the universe. Vlshnu^s paradise was also a moun¬ 
tain, thougJl an imaginary one^ and by an easy tran¬ 
sition of thought the builders tool;; another type of 
hut as the model for his earthly shrine. Probably it 
was an Aryan chief tain's own hut or tent^ a more stately 
structure than that of the forest hermit^ for Vishnu 
was the symbol of law and Order in the universe and 
the Aryan king was his vicegerent on earth. Vishnu, 
therefore^ was the universal king, hearing on his tiai^ 
the son ajid moon aud stars^ while Siva ^vas the 
Guru, tire Divliie Teacher, who revealed the Absolute 
Truth, the realitj' behind the world-illusion, 
j The lotus was the earliest and most universal £oraT 
I symbol ill Indian art. It was a solar as well as a 
geographical or orologicaf symbol. But in the Vltyii 
Purunuj whicli is a later one^ another floral symbol 
is used in describing the Himalayas^ the long white 
truinpct-shaped flower of Dciinnt fFig. ii)j a 

poisonous plant sacred to Siva as the Lord of Life and 
Death. This flow^er is very generally usetl in South 
Indian ai'chitccturc as a motif for bracket design, 
either for the cross-brackets which sustain the roof.s of 
temple mandapatna or for those supporting balconies 
or other arciiitcctuiol details, 

TJic relief map of tlie Himalaya^ (Pi, I) will show^ 
IiDw suggest h’e this floral symbol is. It seems to 
represent a more e^cact geographical knowledge than 
tile earlier Pur^nas, where the lotus symbol is used. 
Tlie tube of the dalum flower, witJi its trumpet-shaped 
corolia, is an excellent siinile for the enormously long 
mountain channeis whSch carry the upper waters of 
the Braiimapiitra and the Indus along the whole 
length of the Himalayas eajst and west of the sacred 
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lake, imiil the 3110011 taJn ranges take a 5 ioiithf?Tly turn 
and diadiarge tlieii' waters on to the plains of India. 
'Fhe cioss-trackets of tho temple with the datiini flower 
motif repeat t he synibolism ol tlic four-petal led World 
J^tus. 

But the most suggestive use of the datura motif is 
for the gargoyles which carry off the water used in 
the temple Service for the ritualistic bathing of the god 
(PI, XI).. Tlic priest inside the shrine pours Ganges 
wratei over tlie head of the imago. The water passes 
through the ivalls of the vimluia and is disrJiars^d by 
a long projecting gargoyle —ei conventional datura 



flower—into a stone tank tu the courtyard. Tlmn 
docs the temple rituaJ symbolist the perennial flow of 
tlie sacrcrl streams which descend from Siva's head 
at KailS.^^a to s-nstaiii the life of his worslilppiLTrs in tlie 
scorching plains below. 

Tlie (f^ner-changing aspects of the eternal snows arc 
taken by Indian jjocts, artists, and philosophers as 
typical of Kature's varying moods.. At dawn, when 
the rising sun tinges the snow-peaks with a flush oi 
crimson light, they arc the Creator's red lotus ilow-er, 
the symbol of life and fertility. At noon, when tbc 
sun is overhead and they stand dear and bright 
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tjivdoped by Vishnu'& flower^ the blue Lotus of the 
sky, they seem to be piUaia of earth and heaven 
maintaining the cosmic order. At sunset they are the 
glorious golden Lotus, the Devas' throne. At night, 
when Natures herself seems wrapt in meditation, they, 
are changed to the great white Lotus, Siva'a mystic, 
flower of purity and heavenly bli^, which.opens whem- 
the moon rises over Mahadeva'a brow. 

The idea of spiritual purity is one most intimately 
associated with Himalayan symbolism. Ho who hopes 
to enter the pamdiso of those high Elysian fields must 
be pure in mind and body as the driven snow which 
covers them : ail sins may be washed aw-ny by bathing 
in the sacred pool wbith coUects the waters from 
Kaif^a's snows. 

Tlic earliest literary record of the great Himala.yan 
pilgrimage, the closing scene of the MabJ-bharata, tells 
how the Fflnd^va brotliers^ when tired oi lifers struggles, 
resigned the kingdom they l^d wc-u in heroic strife 
and set out together witJi Hraupadi, their common 
wifCj to climb the Devas^ citadel of snow and there 
rejoin their c(>mra.des who by death on the field of 
battle had aiready won tlieir passports to heaven. 
But the Devas had decreed tliat no mortals cKCept 
those who had never transgressed the law of rightcous- 
fless slrould ever pa5$ tiieir portals without otirrendtr- 
Sng their bodies to Ynma, the Lord of Heath. And 
one by ouc tiicy stumbled and fdl, borne down by the 
consciousness of their faults, first Draupadi, who had 
sliDwn too great partiality for Arjuna ; then Sahadeva, 
who in his sclf-conceit thought no one so wise as 
himself I iNakiilaj wlio was v'ain of his physical )?eauty; 
Arjmia, who had boasted of liis feats of arms, and 
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Bhimaj tlie glutton, who was careless of the ™nts of 
others. So &t last the good kin^ Yudhislathirtl, the 
eldest of the five bi'othci:s, the only one who liad never 
swerved from the j3ath of liononr and duty, was left 
aioiie with a faithful dog wluch bad followed them 
and shared all the trials of the pilgrimage. But when 
Ihdra, the Xing of Heaven, appeared to take him up 
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m Iiis shining car^ a further proof was demanded of 
YudhishthLra—the pinre precincts of the Devas' courts 
must never be defiled. Indra bade him leave the 
unclean dog behind. Yudhishthira declared that to 
desert a def\mted friend, though only a dog, was a sin 
against Dharma, the inexorable law of righteousness 
which the Devas themselves must obey. Kather 
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than India's commands ha would renounce the 
of paradise. But as he turned sorrowfully away 
the do^ assumed its real fomrip tliat of the god Dharma 
himself, the pure spECit of Naturep which often thus 
disguises itsaU in humble forms to fill fit the purpose of 
the Lord of Life, The story reveals the tendency of 
Indian thought to transmute aesthetical and ethical 
ideas. Dharma was identihed with Siva 1 the guardian 
deity of the Abode of Snow became the symbol of 
spiritual purity and religious duty. 


CHAPTER in 

THE MOUNTAIN DEIFIED 

Thr ivfo pTisvious chapters have explained how the 
Himalayas wore tl^^d sypibolicahy in Incikn art for 
th_e_ Whrld Pillar and also" "in the exteina! design of 
two different types of temples—tlic ao-cailed DravidiaTi 
temple and the templ-e with a ourvilinear spire called 
by Fergusson " Indo-Aryan.We shall now follow 
jdoro closely the different pcTsonifications of the niouo' 
tain, and see Iiow thc-y are reprcscnfed in Indian 
mythology and art. 

The Indian artist and bniider use these Himalayan 
symbols in exactly the same way as the poet. If 
Kalidlsa^s famous pocms^ the Kuniata-sambhava and 
the Mcghadnta, are analysed the Himalayas appear 
at one moment realistically as mountains attracting 
the monsoon clouds and as tlic liume of the sacred 
wild geese—stately pillar girt about with 
__cloud then they are pictnted as filling tlm sky like 
Lotus flowers; “at another time they are transformed 
into a king, representing Vislmu, the Lord of Life, with 
a fah daughter who falls in love with another mountam- 
dcity^ the Hermit of Kail^. In Indian mytliolog^^ 
and poetry the Himalayas arc altcmatoly the sacred 
shrines of Brahm^, VishnUj and Siva. Ihcy arc aLo 
Brahma^ Vishnu, and Siva in themselves. ■ 

Precisely the same imagery occurs in Indian arclu- 
tccturo, sculpture, and painting. The logical Western 
mind Jinds it difficult to Jollow the vaiying moods of 
a 4^ 
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In<iia.n pantheistic tluought, and the most eminent 
European sduolarii, failing to appfredate the strong 
internal evidence which Indian art and poeti'y provide, 
have spent iniich patient research in elaborating the 
thesis that the form under which, the Buddha is deified 
was created for India by toreignera, i,e. by the crafts¬ 
men of Gandhara, and that rudian iconography must 
be e^eplained as Indianised GrsEco-Rojman art^ just as 
the lotus pillar of the Indian order of axchitcctute has 
to be explained as Indiaiiisecl Pcrsiaii art. In every 
museum of Indian art Gandlmran sculptures have 
been given the most prominent place as evidence in 
support of this tlieoryj and although marc recent 
researches have begun to cut away a good deai of the 
ground npon which the theory rested^ it is stikl so 
widely accepted in archseological works as probable^ 
if not ful[y established, that the student of Indian 
art has to consider it seriously, I will, however^ say 
at once tiiat both on historical and artistic grounds I 
consider ft wholly untenable. 

The Gandiiaran was a Grseco-Raman school formed 
by the craftsmen of the Hellenised courts of Baktxian, 
Parthian, Scythian^ and Turki kings w^ho ruled fn 
Aighanistan and Xortli^West India from about the 
beginning of the Christian era^ and there came under 
the itiflucnco of the Buddhist religion. The&u crafts¬ 
men were familiar with thu gods of the Gr^co-Rotnan 
pantheon, and on the conversion of their royal patrans 
to Buddhism they had to adapt their traditions to the 
new faith under flic instruction of Buddhist monks. 
The sculptors of tJiis IleJienistic scliool were realists. 
Their ideas of a divine image were limited to the world 
about them. Tlie athletes, soldiei's, and philosophers. 
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the patrician& and tair wom^sn oi Greece and Rome, 
po-sed for the greater gods and goddesses of tlieir 
pantheon. They carried these HeJIcnistie Eraditions 
into the monkish atmosphere of Gandhara. The 
processions and pageantry of Buddhist festivals at 
Taitita represented to these foreign sculptors' minds 
tiic story of Uic Blessed One's many lives wluch they 
carved on the exterior of stupas and on the ™lls of 
rnonaj^teries, just as the Panathenaic festival in the 



Fig. the tJL;ODnA TREAGUIKO. GAWDIIAIU. 


Acropolis of Athens had suggested the decoration of 
tlie Parthenon to the sculptors of Greece. A Buddhist 
abbot practising his daily meditative exercises was 
the model for the Enlighfcned One teaching his dis¬ 
ciples (Fig. t3), or for the divine Buddha in the 
Tusit^ heavens. His divinity was often naively sug¬ 
gested by giving him the coiffur-e of an Apolloj which 
was near enough to the Buddlia's bun\p of wisdom 
to satisfy monkish critickni. 
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New generations oi sculptors succeeded them^ 
Iiidianised both by birth and culture, and the Buddha 
tj=pca of Gandharan images gradually became more 
and more Indian in thou^ght and fccUug, The idolatry 
which Ciandliaran bings had oountenanced, though it 
was opposed to the teaching of piimitive Buddhism, 
taken up by Indian royal courts and monasteries 
as the influence of MahayIjia doctrines grew stronger. 
So at last we come to a type of image fixed by long 
triuLition as the divine ideal of India (PJr XllI) and of 
the greater part of Asia, an Meal accepted by all 
sects—Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanical. 

It is that oJf the Great Yogiabiding alone," as the 
Bhagavad Gita says, 

'"in a sGcrot place without craving and without 
possessions, upon a hrm seat with the working of the 
mind and senses lield in checks with body, head^ and 
neck in perfect equipoise, meditating so that he may 
reach the boundh^ss xAbyss, who knows intuitively tlie 
infinite joy that hes beyond the Senses and becomes 
hke n lamp in a windless place that flickereth not.-"^ 

Jvet us brat remember that in all Indian art practice, 
we may say in all Asiatic art, a dear and definite 
mental image, such as this which t)te Bhagavad Gita 
(Tv^okes, always precedes the realisation of the idea in 
material fornix with the sculptoi-^s chisel or painter's 
brtisli. An immemorial tradition has provided the 
Indian sculptor and painter with an elaborate ritual 
designed to assist the artist in evoking the exact 
mental image appropriate for any particular subject. 
The ritual of a Buddhist image maker is thus given 
in an ancient tcxi translated by Professor Foucher^: 
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Having first purified his "body by ablutions and put 
on clean garments^ be repairs to a solitary spot appro¬ 
priate for the thought fic has m his mhid. If the 
benign powers of Kature ai'e to bo invoked he chooses 
the forest shade or the banks of a holy river, if the 
tamasic^ or the powers of involution^ a plaCft of dread, 
such a^i a cretnation ground or caraeLery. Then seating 
Mmscli on a purified spot, he invokes the hosts of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas info the space in front 
of him and offers them nowers and perfumes, real or 
imaginary. 

He next commences to recite the " Sevenfold 
Officej” a ritual of spiritual purification. First the 
coniession of hia sins^ which might be unconscionably 
long for many modern devotees of art. Next an 
expression of joyous sympathy with the merits of 
others—there were not so many antagonistic schools 
of art in those days as there arc nov^f. Then he must 
declare his belief in tire Thr^e Jewels of the Buddhist 
faith—Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Community— 
ro-solve to persevere in the Good Way ■ pray to all the 
Blessed Ones that they should continue to preach tlie 
doctrine and consent for the world's good to forgo 
for a time the right tliey had earned to enter Nirvana. 
Finally he must dedicate all the merit he himself 
might earn to the universal welfare of humanity. 

Then fallows a series of meditative exercises. He 
must realise by thought tlie four iiifinite qualities, or 
perfect states, which arc : love for all, compassion 
for the miserable, joy in the happiness of others, and 
even-mlndcdnesSr Lastly there arc two meditations 
on tits first principlas of all things, and as a corollary 
on their emptiness or absolute non-existcncer By 
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thjfi fire ot the idei of emptiness/' siys the teict, '' the 
five elements of individual consciousiiess arc destroyed 
heyond recovery /' The identit y of the yoglu or image- 
maker being thus merged with that of the divinity 
invoked, he has but to utter the appropriate mystic 
syllable which contams whaf is called the germ 
of the divinity, to make the proper gestm-e, or mudri, 
and to recite the correct mantras, when the apparition 
of the god or goddess presents itself to his nientai 
vision *' like a reflection in a mirror or as in a 
dream.” 

The ritual does not therefore imply that the artist, 
like the modern academician, calls iorth some vague 
and shadowy image out of hia inner consciousness 
and gradually moulds and remoulds it into shape with 
his hands as the idea becomes more fixed and definite. 
The image comes out of the soul of Mature, created 
for him by Brahm^L the All-Creator; but the artiste 
the worshipper, must see it clearly in his mijKVs eye, 
realise it and make it a part of his own being, before he 
attempts to give it material form. When the memtal 
image is psrfecf the plastic or pictorial likeness of it 
follows Swiftly and surely, without faltering or expcri- 
ment. The Kastevn artist has a traditional and philo^ 
%ophicaI conception of Nature which makes his art 
I'la religious exercise and a process of self-reahsation 
Metcrmined by fixed laws and conventions not subject' 
Tfo the vagaries of individual experiment. 

There is, however, this in common between the two 
schools. Eastern and Western, that as nothing is 
created out of nothing, there must be some objective 
foundation upon which the subjective artistic ideal is 
built, whatever may he the metliod of building. The 
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question we axe now oonsiderinfi is wliat oEjeutive 
fouiidaiion is there tor th& subMiine mental image 
which finds expression in Indian sculpture and paint¬ 
ing, one which all India and nearly all Asia has accepted 
as the Divine ideal ? Obviously it is the figure of a 
Yogi, the Yogi described in the noble words of the 
Bhagavad Gita. But as the ideal is the same in 
Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanical art. there must have 
been one Supremo Yogi which the first artist conceiving 
this image had in his mind, and all India at one time 
or other must have been tlxinting like the artist, 
otherwise the same mental image eould not have 
persisted for generation after generation, and century 
after century; attracting t)ie adoration of so many 
minions of worshippers of different creeds. 

If we accept the scientific theory o( Indian artislic 
origins this Supreme Yogi was no other tbati tiie 
abbot of some Gandharan mona,?teiy. or a succession 
of abbots, who sat for their portraits to several g^era- 
tions of GT[eeo-Roman craftsmen about the beginning 
of the Christian era. Surely a very lame and impotent 
conclusion ^ for what spiritual or intellectual quality 
is there in any Gandharan image ever discovered which 
could have so impressed tlie mind of India that all 
sects should have muted m regarding it as the highest 
ideal of divinity attainable by human tliDUght ? It 
cannot oven be maintained that the first Indian sculp¬ 
tures and paintings of the Yogi type were made in 
Gandhara, for the practice of Yoga began centuries 
before the Christian era. Recent research points to 
the conchisiDn that the use of cult images by Brah^ 
mankal schools in India els aids to devotion goes back 
even to Vedic times. But since no Buddhist or of tier 
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divine Image of a pre-Gatidhnran ag6 lias yet been 
discovered^ it is possible to- argue thflt the Gandharan 
images were considered so much finer than any oi 
Indian make that they were universally adopted by 
Indian sculptors and painters as models to be imi- 
tSLted. 

■ Was there then before this time no Indian ideal 
of the Divine Yogi, no meaUaJ image like that of the 
Bhagavad Gltl, whicli every Indian conjured up in 
his devotional exercises day by day, until it became 
a dynamic symbol for the whole art of Asia f And if 
there was one^ as surely there must ha\ne been, does it 
follow that it must have been a vision of the Blessed 
One sitting under the Bodhi free at Gaya, whom all 
Buddhists worshipped ? Ko, for even that could 
never have made an appeal so universal. It would 
never have appealed to Brahmans or Jains as it did 
to folbwers of the Buddha. This meutal image nurst 
have been oi an archetype which summed up all 
Indian ideals-^of the Great Hero of the Jains ; of the 
Enlightened Orue of the Buddhists; of Siva, Vishnu, 
Krishna, and of Brahma. There is only one place 
iu India,, KailSsa in the HirrTalayaFs, the sacred spot 
where, as the MahabharaU declares, VyE^ taught the 
Vedas lo his disciples, in which such a universal 
symbol has existed for untold ages—a snow- 
crowned symbol shining like a beacon on tlie roof of 
the world, blue-neckcMl like a lamp in a windless place,, 
one wllicli all India has wors^hipped from the dawn ot 
her history. It is one which constantly evokes fn her 
mind the ima^e of fhe Divine ITiinker contmlling the 
universe, seated on a firm seat in His Himalayan cell, 
the secret place He has chosen at the centre of the 
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World Lottis wbore only the spiritual eye can see Him 

' f>]ni fl£ 4 full cLoiicf ftiAijii; m: r liLJt, 

A wnvickBa lake whjcim^j' lar^tiE is Btill. 

Like EL toreh burning h\ a. sljL'^]tcTE[] spot, 

So still TiViia He, uumriviii|[, bpcBLtluitg Jiot.''' ^ 

He appears there to all Hie devotees who have 
dared the steep asoent in the form Sn which they have 
beta accustomed to worship Him ; to the Buddhist 
piigrim as the J^rd Buddha, to the Jain as the first 
of the Tirthtankatas, to the Saiva as MahMova, to 
the Vaishnava as Vasudeva, to the Christ ian as tile 
Saviour of the world. 

And where could one find a more awe-inspiring 
symbol fur the intense creative energy of concentrated 
thought vibrating through ail space than in this 
solemn spot where the titanic Himalayan masses 
seem to culminate and form the centre irom which ail 
the great rivers of Asia radiate fertility to the plains 
below ? At leasts to the ajioicnf seers who laid the 
philosophic foundations oi Indian religion this seemed 
to be the appointed place let the Creator's earthly 
throne. Ihe vision of the Great Tliinker ruling the 
world irom the heights of Kailasa is the ]^ivine ideal 
which has inspired the whole art of Asia. 

Even now Kailasa is the lode-stone which draws 
pilgrims of all creeds from the farthest corners of the 
continent. Ttie Vedic thought which created IndiaTi 
philosophy and religion rims like a golden thread 
through all India-n art, a.nd when one strips off all the 
local, academic, sectarian, or racial trappings of the 
diHcrunt Y'ogi images—Gandharan^ Chinese, Japanese^ 
Burmese, Jain, Buddhist^ Saiva, and Vaishnava—they 
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all meige finally into the archetype of the DLvjtve 
Thinker of the Himalayas controlling the univci^, 
the TOeiital image whicli primeval tradition Ins fixed 
in the Indian mind, though It was only dimly appre¬ 
hended by the sculptors ot Gandhai'a. 

Tile mistake which so many arcfiaeologiats have 
made is to fake these outward trappings and technical 
accessories of the craftsma^i as a revelation of the 
inner informing spirit of Indian art. The sectarian 
classification which Eviropoan scholars have used to 
distinguish the different phases of Hindu art also 
tends to misleading intei'prutations of its intentions 
and ideals. Even sucli a brilliant exponent of sciotltjlic 
archeeology as Professor Voucher has overlooked very 
strildng evidence oi t]ia penctratEon of Indian themght 
mto the art of Gandfiaru. The GuncSbaran craftsman 
himself at a Very earJy time, if nai from the beginning 
of Gandiiaran arLj identihed the divine Buddha with 
the Gxx:at Thinker of Kaiiasa. Tlie proof of this i& 
^the famous relic casket of Kaoishka discovered near 
!\Pe3hawar in J909 (PI. XO). Here the Buddha is 
'made to take tire traditional place assigned to Brahm^ 
.'the Creator, on the centre of th^ World Lotus, 
jr On tile lid of t)ie c&^kct the image of Buddha, 
^ worshipped by Kaoislika himself^ is placed on Brahmans 
throne, as described in the Vishnu Purmra, '' like the 
seed-vessel of the lotus/' Tlie expanded petals of the 
fiowcT cover the lid. The holy lake h suggested by a 
frieze of Brahma’s sacred birds, tho wikl-gecse 
whose Hioialajj^n home is Mana^arovara. They recall 
the passage in flic Mcghadula in which Ihe banished 
Yafcsha, addressing the monsoon cloud as it sweeps 
by on its way to tJie Himalayas, says : ** The wild geese 
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hearing thy thunder so plc&^ant to the ear, which 
bringeth up the mushrooms ifom the fertile earth, 
prepare to fly to MajiaiarovarUj . . , they win be thy 
companions in the sky to KailSsa." 

The serpentine scroll on the lower part of the casket 
probably represents the mythical serpent, 5esha or 
Ananta—the Milky Way—wliich supports the earth 
on its head and encircles it witli; its coils. The whole 
design of fbo casket is a Hellenised adaptation of the 
Indian idea which formed the motif of Asoka's 
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pillars, only the sted-vessel in this case is tlie conical 
fnat of the pink or rose lotus, Bi-ahtna's flower, instead 
of the mclon-slrapcd fruit of the blue water-lily, the 
symbol of Vislmn and of the universal pLUai. It is 
quite clear that the Gandhanui crti/tsman of the 
first century A.D. in creating tl]«s BuddhBt image was 
trying to realise an Indian anrl not a Greek idea. 
However dim the mental image may have been, he had 
a vision of tht Buddlla's ideal archetype, the Divine 
Thinker of Katlasa. 

Tlic same idea is embedded in the still living 
tradition ot Nepalese and Tibetan art. Fig. 14 gives 
a sketch of the top of a repousse brass iressel, formerly 
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in my possession, -usfid by sl Lama to carry his house¬ 
hold gods and ritualistic implements. The decoration, 
oi tho vessel is a variatloji of the design of Kanishka's 
casket. Forming the centre of the ctrenlar lid and 
serving a handle for it is the seed-vessel of BrahmEi^s 
lotus flower upon which a Buddha or Bodhisattva is 
enthroned. The lid itself is splendidly decorated with 
several rows of petals of the World Lotus in high relief, 
the low^ being separated by narrow'cr hands upon 
which the signs of the zodiac and various Buddhist 
symbols are represented. Though in point of age at 
least hlteen hundred years divide these two aacred 
vesgeIs^ there is no doubt that the same motif served 
for tho design of both of them. 

It is not my purpose to enter into all the elaborate 
Symbolism whicli grew out oi the original dynamic 
ideas, when the necessity of popularising the esoteric 
teaching pf Indian religion was felt. Tliose who care 
to follow up the subject will find onoiigh material in 
the rapidly Increasing literature of Indian iconographyr 
Though a knowledge of it is essential tor understanding 
tho didactic side of Indian symbolism^ it is iinuoh more 
important for the art student to realise the funda¬ 
mental iusthetic ideas upon whicll this Symbolism was 
based. 

Before leaving the subject of Gandharan sculpture 
it is necessary to consider another type of image, the 
standing figure of Buddha aa the Teacher. Here 
archaeologicat research has been more successful in 
tracing the Hellenic prototype than it has been in the 
other Yogi image. It is clear, as Professor Boucher 
has pointed out,^ that the first Gandharan sculptors 
* Tka Hegi-njiijigx p/ 
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sometimes used for thlfs figure the traditional pose of 
the Greek dramatist, Sophocles. But though the 
starting point seems to have been Hellenic, tlie ori|;mal 
Gandharan type was soon transformed and adapted 
to Indian ideals. Indian art kept some of the extci'nal 
trappings, tile drapery and technique of the Gandharan 
craftsmen, but breathed the divine spirit into a 
commonplace rea.Iistic conooptiou. Just as in the 
Yogi type of Buddha the Gandharan model was 
transfigured and inspired by the idealism ot fndsa's 
Himalayan Sshramas. 

There were, as we have seen already^ two dcstinct'^ 
thought images inspiring the symbolism of Indian j 
art. One represented the Himalayas as the seat of tile j, 
creative power, the other as the static force which kept , 
an equilibrium betw'een the two opposites—creation 
and destruction. The first image was that of the Great 
Yogi, the second was that of Vishnu^ the all-pervadiog 
Spirit of Life, upholding the heavens with his body 
and making it the central pillar of the universe^ a 
singularly appropriate metaphor for the towering 
Himalayan snow-ptaks seen from the plains of India., 
A fine bas-rolief at Mamallapuram/ re-presenting 
Vishnu as an eight-armed sun-god, gives expression 
to this latter idea. With one axm he upholds the 
heavens^ with the others he wields his symbolic weapons, 
the bow and arrow, sword, discus, mace, and his shield 
and CQnch-shell trumpet. He acts as the regulating 
or static power which preserves the balance between 
BrahinH tlie Creator and Siva the Destroyer; the 
former personifies the sun which is ascending nu 
Vishnu's right hand and the latter the sun descending 

^ by tine- ai^Eior, I''|, LX, 
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on the leftr Vistmu partly covers the sun’s disc with 
his shield and touches Siva’s image with one finger and 
one toe, an allusion to the three strides with whicli 
the sun-god is sadd to complete his daily round. The 
Vishnu image from Mathura (PL XIVa), wltli body 
equipoised^ both feet firmly planted aud arms held 
closely to both sides, expresses even more clearly the 
idea of the mystic pillar whicli sustains the universe. 

Now, if wc turn to the Buddhist images of the 
Mathura school (PI. XTVn) and compare them with 
the older Gandharan models,^ WC shall see that.H 
though the Indian sculptors have accepted as inevitable 
certain conventions oJ dress and pose, the Buddhist 
image has obtained a much closer affinity with the 
Indian ideal of Vishnu's mystic body^ the pillar of the 
universe, and no longer suggests any reJation with 
the portrait statue of a Greek celebrity. And ah the 
sestlletic faults which made divinity sit so awkwardly 
upon Gandharan images, the squat llgiire and slouching 
pose, the dowdy and ill-hung drapery, Imve been 
removed by a master-craftsman^g touch. The sym- 
metncally balanced pose, both of body and of limbs, 
emphasised by the rhythmic sweep of line so character¬ 
istic of the contemporary Ajanta school of painting, 
and by the treatment of the diaphanous robe through 
which the sltm transcendental l^ody purified by Yoga 
is revealed, show that the Mathura school in Gupta 
times had shaken itself entirely free from the trammels 
of Gandhara, Tfiis Buddha type belongs borly and 
soul to Indian art. The Great Teacher expounding 
tlie Dharma, the moral law by which mankind can 
obtain release from sufferings, has become the mystic 
I Bee I'iif. 15.^, 
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Pillar whEch niaint&ms the balance of the universe. 
The Buddha k admittE:d into the Hbdlt pantheon as 
one of the Avatars of Vishnu. A proof tliat the Hindu 
sculptor identified Buddlia with Vishno^ just as the 
Buddhist craftsman of Gandhara identified him with 
Brahma, is given by a bas-relief at MSmaUapuiram 
(Fig. I5E)^ where Vishnu appears in the traditional 



pose of tile Gandharan stajidmg Buddlia (Fig, 15A). 
But. tho ideal which inspired the sculptor's chisel was 
that of tJio mystic Himalayan Pillar^ not the hybrid 
art oi Gandhara. ^ 

It does not vitiate my argument that Hindu 
sculptures which illustrate the concept of the Universal 
Pillar may be later in date than the GiiEldharan figure. 
The apparent £inachronisin need not trouble the reuder 
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if it is realised that the two conc^pt^ of the Divine 
Thinker a-nd the Universal Phlax did not originafe 
from any particular school of sculpture or painting. 
They were fundamental ideas., common to all redigionsp 
and older even, than Buddhism, which came from the 
impressions made on Indian imagination by the 
wonders of the greatest of all where devotees 

of all sects met at the heart of the World Lotus. Pro¬ 
fessor Eoncher iri.._hi 5 _admirable monograph on the 
_begLnnirigs ol Buddhist aft, traces back the first eoji- 
ccptioifis of the image makers to the terru-cotta aud^ 
metal souvenirs brought back by pilgrims to the four 
great iirihas, to Kapilavastu, where the Blessed One 
'was borUj to Biiddli-GayS^ where he obtained Nirvana, 
to Sftrnath, where he began to turn the Wlieel of tlie 
J-aw, and to Kuflnagara, where his Parinirv^a was 
accomphshed- But Indian art i.s older than Buddhism. 
Tlic four great pilgrimages of Buddhist devotees did 
not obliterate the mental images of a far older and 
holier iiriha^ which though not connected with tlie life 
of the historical Buddha was a!^ociatc<l with many 
older teachers and was never superseded in Indian 
thought as the sacred city of the inimortaL gods. 
Wl\en thcBuddJia hio^solf was deified he was franslated 
at' d^ice to that high throne of the gods in the heart 
of the Hin^ala^'as, as we can see in the golden relic 
casket of Kanishka's stupa. 

Archceological research has not yet penetrated to 
this central inspirational source of Indian art, but it is 
not neocssary to wait for expbratio-ns at KailHsa to 
discover the profound impressions which the mystery 
and sublimity of the Himalayas made upon Indian 
imagination. These impressions arc already clearly 
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mdicated in the discoveries atrc*d^ mauie, and in the 
still living tf adit ions of Indian art. 

The Silpa-Sflstras, the canonical books of thy Indian 
craftsmen, in which the gymboKsit] of art is systematised 
in accordance with the philosophic teaching of the 
Upanishads^ classify temple images after the three 
the three qualities or conditions of matter— 
mjas, sattvam, and tama^i, representing the three cosmic 
forces^ evolution, equilibrium, and involution. Bratlma^ 
the CreatOTj is the archetype of rajELsic images, or those 
representing the conditions of evolufion j Vishnu is the 
archetype of sattvic iinagcSj while Siva in his tamasic 
aspect represents tlie destructive energy of matter. 
We have already seen how Indian artistic imagination 
seized upon the Himalayas as the primeval and uni¬ 
versal symbols of the rajasic and s 3 .ttvic properties 
of Nature. In the next chapter we shall discuss the 
third category, tUmasic images, and a different natural 
environment wideli helped to form the mental images 
of the Indian mystic, tlirotigh which these philosophic 
concepts materialised in temple sculpture and painting. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TEE &A,CR£D DANCii 

Tmi Himalayan environment in which Vedie thouglit 
developed fumSshcdj ae we have seerij. two iconic 
symbols ior the gimais—that of the Great Yogi, who 
stood for tlie creative power of thought^ and that of 
Vishnu, the Maintainer, or the aniversal Pillar, The 
third guna, the destructive or energy of Nature, 

was represented in Vedic mythology by Rudra, the 
RoareTp a god of storms, oatthquahes, and forest fires, 
to whom some of the Vcdic hyniiis are addressed. 
Ttudra. liowcvcr, was gradually absorbed into the 
phiinsophit sjmthesis of the Saiva cult and is repre¬ 
sented in IndiaTi art by the Bhahava, or te^'i'ible aspect 
of Siva, the subject of one of tlie most magnificent 
of the sculpt uros of Elcphanta (Fig, It was, 

however, in the Doccan and in Southern India—in a 
far different onvironiitent to that of its original Hima¬ 
layan home—that tEie Saiva cult developed its phllo- 
Sjopliic system and its iconic syjubolism. Wo have now 
to consider what influence this change of scene an ay 
have liajd upon Indian reiigfons art. 

There are of course certain aspects of Nature which 
Y^ty coniparatmely tittle with change of place, and 
the philosophic Brahman, who in his daily sadhana, 
at the three appointed times, souglit a universal 
symbol to fix his ^nind on the three qualities of Nature, 
found one in the sun at its rising, aenith, and going 
down, which represented to him the TrimOrti, the 
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Thrtx: Aspects of the One, a symbol jnaKT^iflccntly 
TcaJised in the |?reat sculpture of Ekpliaiita. Tims. 
Erahrim, the Rajasic Aspect, associated with the 
rising sun ■ Vishnu, tht Sattvijc A^^pcet, witli tlie sun 
at its afcuith ; Siva^ the Tamastc Aspi^ct, with sunset. 
Bui Brahmauicat teachers also drew many of tlic 
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symbols whic]^ they used to explain their esoteric 
doctrinefifrom tiicir local environment, often i>orrnwiiig 
and adapting those of non-Aryao cults which came 
under their influence. comparatively late in the 
development of TneUau iconic symbolism^ we find in 
the temple worship of the Saivas in Southern India 
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a new typ^ of imago representing Siva, as K^f Jraja, 
or the Lord of the Dance of Destruction, el wonderful 
conception now generally recognised as one of India s 
greatest contributions to the world''s art. 

The date of the CEirliest known stone sculptures 
of this type, somewhere about the sixth century a.d.j 
gives no idea as to when the Natarftji image was first 
conceived. The stone image may have been derived 
from wooden prototypes of much cELrlieT date. And 
long before wooden or other icons were made the 
mental images may have been symbolised in the 
sacred dance of Vcdic ritual. 

Kor docs the geographical distribution of N^tSvaja 
worship prove that it originated in Soutliem India. 
Dancing has been a pELrt of religious ritual all the 
world over. I my self once saw a living embculiment 
of the Nataj-ajd on a lonely Himalayan hiU-top. A 
local Raja, who after taking off liis everyday dress and 
putting on a clean white tunic, appEmcnay made for 
the occasion, ended hts evening puj^ by dancing the 
symbolic dance in face of the setting sun. So it is 
quite possible that the Saivas, who were the staunchest 
exponents of the ideals of the Vedic ashrninas of the 
north, carried hxio Southern India the sacred dance of 
Vcdic ritual, together with their impressions of Siva's 
mystic Himalayan &brme, and embodied it in the 
image of the 

But there is, perhajis, a. particular reason why, 
of the tluec dynamic symbols which Vcdic philosophy 
gave to Itidian art, that of the Nataraja l«ca.ine 
specially consecrated to the art of the south, wIdle 
the other tivo were more distinctive of northern art. 
The Brahman in Sontluem India found himself 
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m a new envirofimeni:, very different to that of the 
HimalEtyas, whore the Vedic rehgian had its ^rly 
horrte. The sacred iHvlts which descend fiOfO Siva's 
brow had indeed tlieir coimlerparts in the great rivers 
of the Deccan—the Krishna and Godavari, with their 
tributaries named after the heroes of the MahabMrata. 
But the pilgrims who worshipped the creative powers 
at their sources in the Western Ghats had no vision of 



there the Great Yogt sat in mediation, 
snow-capped pinnacles which seemed 
highest Jieavcns and hold the universe 
heir siitninits. As they clambered up 
mighty Steps which Nature lias built 
western cv>ast (Fig. ly) they c^onid 
in its daily stridii across the Dcccan 
lie time when the Dragon of the Eastern 








6^ TIfE SACEETi DANCE 

Seas Teka_sed it from its mSLW fit dawn, until it wa& 
avi'aUowed up at ewntide by the Dragon of the West, 
This vFas a familiar symbol oi the cosmic process of 
life^ death, and reMrth used as a motif in the Amaravati. 
■ sculptures, often aa a long stroll of lotus flowers issuing 
at the end from the open jaw of a niakara, a sea- 
di'Stgon^ and beio^ swallowed at the opposite end by 
a similar monster. The dragons are also frequently 
placed on opposite sides at the springing of the arch 
used for windows and gables of motiasteries and 
stupa houses and for the or arch of flamej 

used as an aura for an image. 

But of ail the impressions which the pilgrims to 
the sacred shrines along the Western Ghats carried 
home with fhem^ the most vivid must have been the 
gorgeous spectacle of the sun in its descent towai’ds 
the ocean^ iHummating tier after tier of rocky preci- 
pteos (Fig. 37) and forest-dad ravines witii its slanting 
rays of crimson and burnished gold, until at the time 
of evening prayer (&andhya) it touched the far-off sea 
horizon and began the Sacred Dance in response to 
the ceaseless time-beat of tlie waves—the Dance of 
the Cosmic Rhytlim which all the Risliis and all the 
Devas knew. 

In fair weather if was only a gentle swaying move¬ 
ment, like the fluttering of faUiiig leaves in tlie forest 
on a still autumn evening, for Siva then only mani¬ 
fested his benignant aspect. But when the setting sun 
flashed fierce red ra5ra through banks of purple doud 
and Siva^a mighty drum began its thunderous beat 
along the sliore, wdiile the long snakedike rollers 
showed their glittering teeth, then the Great God 
revealed himself in his tremendous world-shaJcing 
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Bance, the Tandavan, which sunimed up the three¬ 
fold processes oi Nature, creatiurip preservation, and 
destruction, and woe betide the unliappy mariner who 
was whirled within the atubit of that awful Dance I 
The corpses strewn along the shore next day increased 
the unrelenting toJi which the Lord of Death demands 
always from his worshipperB. 

Such was the constant mental stiinulns which the 
Brahman at his ex^ening meditation on the Western 
Ghats receLvod from tlie wonderful nature he saw 
around him j until the Sacred Dance of the Vedic 
ritual with whidr he responded to the prompting of 
his spEi'Uual self became interwoven with his philosophy 
and tooTc a permsuient place among the temple kofts 
of the Deccan and Southern India^ the natural imagery 
being translated into metaphysical concepts, for the 
Brahman, like the Platonic philosopher, used the 
beauties of earth as steps by which he climbed upwards 
to the higher planes of thought. 

There was, of course, a mythological interpretation 
of the Dance, like those which in other religions 
explain the natural phenomena serving as the basis 
of metaphysicELl speculations. The my Hi connected 
with the KatarajS has a good deal of primitive magic 
milted up with it. It recalls also the philosophical 
disputations, sometimes of a very violent character, 
in which the followers of different sects strove to 
mamtaiu the suiJotiority oi their respective doctrines. 
Siva for his devotees is the supreme philosopher and 
the master magician. Onoc upon a time, it is said, 
Siva disguised as a yogi came to a forest hermitage to 
argue with certain Rishis who held heretical doctrines. 
He easily defeated them in argument, and tliey in a 
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I rage tried to destroy Mm by black magic, first by 

■ creiitiii^ a fierce tiger in the sacrificial fire. Siva 
'seir^ed it in its spring, stripped off its skin with the 

nail of his little finger and wrapped it as a garment 
round his loins. Then they created a venomous 
serpent whidr Siva took and wreathed as a garland 
. raund his neck and began to dance. Kext an evil 
* spirit sliaped like an ugly dwarf rushed out of the fire* 

I But Siva crushed it under his foot^ broke its back and 
[ tJien resumed his triumphant Dance, the Dance of 
4he Cosmic Rhythm, with all tlie Devas and all the 
■Rishis as witnesses. The Taxidavan is the subject of 
one of the high-relief sculptures of the great temple at 
Elcphanta (FL XVI)^ probably by the same unknown 
master who carved the wonderful colossal bust of 
the Trimurti around which the whole saries is grouped, 
'Die JM^taraja of Ekpbanta stands out as one of the 
supreme achievements ot the classic age of Indian art. 
A replica of it, much inferior in style but less mutilated, 
is found at EJlora. 

Of the metal images of the Nat^rSjl the best known 
and best preserved are those of copper or bronze used 
in the processional service of the great temples of 
Southern India. We-^hall notice first the solar sym** 
boiisQ^ in .the arch of^ radiance (torana) or aura of flamie 
surrounding the image (PI. XVII a), ..Somctini^ 
there is a makaraj or crocodile dragon, disgorging and 
'swallowing it on either sMq, according to the anci^t 
myth of sunrise and sunset. The associatioD of Siva, 
with his Himalayan hermitage' is ihdl^te^ by the 

■ wavy locksj spread out like a halo round his h^d_m 
_;^e whirling of the dance, among which a^mmiat^jL 

imago of Ganga reminds the worshipper of Kailasa^ 
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and its s^red _^reajn9; the third eyo iji tli& forehead 
represents spiritual insight, and every gesture (miidra) 
has its specif) signihcancc. 

The upper right hand is Tattling an hour-gla^s 
drum to beat the rhythm of the dance—^sound repre¬ 
senting the primary creative force and the intervals 
of the beat the time-pnocess. The coiTesponding 
arm on the left hoida a dame^ tlie fire of sacrifice. 
The other left hand is stretched acrois the body and 
points to the upraJaed foot, a gesture signifying the 
bli&sful refuge ’ivtiioli Siva grants to those wfio seek 
his grace. The upraised hand o! the lower right arm 
with a cobra coiled round it also gives an assurance of 
protection to the devotee. 

'The dance has a dual signifieancc. On the one hand 
it represents the material processes of nature, on tiie 
other the subjective spiritual processes by which worldly 
passionsn evil-thiiikiiig, and wickedness are destroyed 
or transnuitcd in the alembic of the Divine Alchemist. 

Every Indian image has its appropriate dhyUnti, a 
devotional test, generally in Sanskrit^ used as a guide 
by the imager, conveying the impression whieli the 
icon is intended to make in the mind of the wor¬ 
shipper. This is one which Is still used in Ihe temple 
service of Southern India: 

“ O Lord of the DaneSj who calls by heat of drum 
all those wlio are absorbed in worldly things, and dis¬ 
pels the fear of the humble and comforts them with 
His love divine : who points with His uplifted Lotus 
foot as the refuge of Salvation; who carries the fire 
of sacirifice and dances in the Hah of the Universe^ 
do Thou protect us S * 

* O. C. Satith Indian 
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Another one from a. Tamil text ^ runs thus in 
translation L 

0 my Lordj Thy band holding the sacred drmn 
hath made and ordered the heavens and earth and 
other worlds and souls iiuiumorahle. Thy ujjlifted 
hand protects the mnltifarioiis animate and inanirnate 
extended universe. Thy sacred foot, planted on the 
groundj gives an abode to the tired soul stiuggling 
in the toils of Karma. It is Thy uplifted foot that 
grants eternal bliss to those that approach Tlree. 
Tl^cse Five Actions are indeed Thy handiwork.'' 

The Five Actions are those of creation, preservation ^ 
destruction, illusion or incarnation, and release or 
salvation. 

All Indian images conform to canonical rules of 
design and proportion tixed by iminemorial tradition 
in the scriptures of craft-ritual (silpa-sastras), and 
are never regarded from the point of view of tlie 
modern critic as pure works of art. The suixcme 
artistic qualities which the finest of fhem undoubtedly 
possess are a subconscious reflection o! the spiritual 
efforts of mystics who worsllippcd the divinity in 
Nature, rather than the result of a deliberate attempt 
to phase the eye. The imagers only aimed at spiritual 
truth, being sure tl^at in finding it they would realise 
all perfections. 

But it would be a great mistake to conclude, 
because tlicy conformed to a traditional artistic 
canon, accepted as an expression of the highest spiritual 
ideals by generation after generation,, tliat all Indian 
images are approximately equal in merit as work^ of 

1 A. CnDirnjuii^isky. of Fin^ A tis, 
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a,rt„ The highest d.Tt is as rare m rndk as it is any¬ 
where eisCp and indeed more so^ for in very few 
eotintries have the destruetive energies of the icono- 
efast been so violent and so persistent as they have 
been in India, There is often as much difiereiic& in 
artistry between two Kataraj^ images, approximately 
the same in design, proportion, and symbolism^ as 
there is between the masterpieces of Getliic sculpture 
in the Middle Ages and the modem mason's median teal 
commercial reproductions. 

It is necessary to bear this in Tnind, because there 
is at the present time a very excusable reaction against 
the indiscrhnfnate abuse, fonnerly poured upon Indian 
art, which shows itself in an equally indiscriminate 
adulation, especially for Indian antiques or things 
which pass for antiques, Ihings which twenty years 
ago were regarded as artistically worthless are now 
placed among the choicest treasures of the collector's 
cabinet. But mediocre or decadent art sliould he 
recognised as such, whether it be Eastern or Western, 
It cannot be raised to a higher plane by copious liba¬ 
tions of eituberant verbiage, though this hind of 
excess may be less Jmrmful to Indian art than the 
former indifference and condemnation. 

'Oie superb artistry of the two well-known images 
of the Madras Museum (PI. XVII and XVII|)^ dating 
from about the tenth or eleventh century, has won the 
unqualified admiration of die famous French sculptor, 
Auguste Rodin,^ whose sympathy for the religious art 
of India was attmeted by its close affinity with the 
spirit of the great Gothic cathedrals. But these two 
stand almost alone among the mefal images oi the 
^ Pirt III, by ViertoT GoloiaiKiE, 




KatJraja ilOW Imown to exist, fw thoUfjh there are not 
A few examples in other coUeotions, public and i^ivate, 
none are ol quite the saLme rarik as art, excepting tlie 
splendid one (PL XVIIa) which etill occupies its 
original plate in the great temple of Tanjore hullt in 
the eleventh century by the Ghola Rajar^]^ the Groat. 
This IS in a more portect condition than cither of the 
l^ladras Musoum images and is further dtstingllished 
as being of very unusual siEe„ the figure, excluding the 
pedestal and the aura, being nearly 4 feet high. 

There may of course be many others of equal 
merit still buried luidorgroiind or hidden away in other 
South Indian temples, and there is plenty of sculpture 
oJ different kinds stUl extant to testify that fndia, 
like other countries, had its golden age^ when the magic 
wand of art made beautiful every State undertaking, 
public buiEding. and even the commonest objects of 
daily use, but the Jiispired masterpieces which summed 
up the central ideas of Indian religions and served as 
ideal types for future ages must have been always tare. 

■In Northern India, chiefly in Bengal, the Cosmic 
Dance of J.)issDlution is symbolised in another image, 
that of Kali, the Great Mother of the Universe and 
Destroyer of Time (PL XVI 11 b). The form it assumes, 
that of a woman with dishevelled hair and protruding 
tongue, with blood trickling from the corners of lier 
mouth, a necklace of human heads hung round her neck 
and an apron of dead men's heads round her waist, 
as she dances on the prostrate body of her husband, 
TiinCj certainly shows a frame of mind which does not 
Sihrink from frightfulness in artistic expression. 

Occasionally the Kali image is rendered with great 
dramatic power and artistic skilb but its depressingly 
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pessimistic mood differentfa.tes it ‘ii'om the Nataraja, 
in which the same philo^phic concept is symbolised. 
Kali's Dance leaves the thought of divine motherhood 
to the worshipper's imagination or Self-eonsciousness, 
and concentrates only on the pitiless cruelty and horror 
of the process of involution. The NS^tSrSj^, witll 
greater sabticty and no less intensity of expression, 
points to the divine goal, the gateway of eternal bliss. 
The cosmic process in the latter case is coucei^'ed 
God's sport or play (Lila); not as a hopeless tragedy. 

We mustj however,, always bear in mind that the 
Spiritual signiAcance of a religious symbol must be 
appraised by what it conveys to the mind of the 
worshipper and not merely by its aesflvetic contents. 
Ethical and sesthetical values do not always coincide ^ 
eitlier in the East or the West, and the Western critic 
is not the best judgo of what an TndSau symbol may 
convey to an instructed Indian mind. It is certainly 
difhcuJt to trace any such direct ccoinection betw'een 
the Kali image and the joyous, loving nature-worship 
of the Vedic hymns as I have suggested for the deriva- 
tion oi the Nataraja. 

It has been supposed that Kill was originally a 
primitive Dravidian nr Knlarian eaTth-goddess, who ■ 
was taken over by the Aryan Brahmans and used as a \ 
symbol for the interpretation of their esoteric religious \ 
teaching. Sir John Woodrof^e, whose researches into \ 
Hindu ritual are an invaluable aid to the art student 1 
who wishes to go deeper into it^ has given the interpre¬ 
tation of the symbolism as it is understood by the j 
intellectual Brahman : 

“ The scene of the Dance is the cremation ground, 
amidst white, sun-dried bones and fragments of flesh. 
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gnawed and peeked at by carrkin beasts and birds. 
He the heroic (vira) worshipper (sadhaka) performs at 
dead of night his awe-inspii’ing ritiials. KSli Ls set in 
such a scene^ for She is that aspect of the Great Power 
■whidr withdraws all things unto Hcnself at and by the 
dissolution of the universe. He alone worships with¬ 
out fear who has abandoned all worldly desires and 
seeks union with Her as the One Blissful and Perfect 
Experience. On the burning ground all worldly 
desires are burned away. Site is naked and dark like 
a tlireatcning rain-cloud, for She who is Herself beyond 
mind and speech reduces all living tlun^ into^tlrat 
worldly “ nothingness " which, as the (Shunya) 
□f all which we know, is at the same time tho All 
(Piltna) which is Light and Peace. She is nalced, 
being ciothed in space alone (Digambara), because the 
Great Power is nnlimifcd ; further She is Herself 
beyond Maya (Mayititl); that Pow-cr of Herself 
with which She covers Her own nature and so creates 
all universes. She stands upon the white cotpsc-like 
(Shav-wrApa) body of Siva. He is white, because He 
is the illuminating (Prakesha), transcendental aspect 
of Consciousness. He is bert, because the Qiangcless 
aspect of the Supremo, and She the apparently chang¬ 
ing aspect of the same. In truth She and He are one 
and the same, being twin aspects of the One w^ho is 
changelessncfK in, and exists as change.'' ^ 

The explanation ot the necklet is that the string 
of heads is the Garland of Letters (Varnamaia), that 
is the fi/ty or fifty-one letters of the Sanskrit alphabet,* 
“ Tlie letters symbolise the universe of names and forms 
(Nama^rupa), that is Speech (Shabda) and its meaning or 
object (Artha); Kali the Devourer of all'' sbughters/' 
that is, witl^drau-s both into Her undivided Conscious- 

I £fi liitirft by Sif JohTi Woodmife {ArtliiM Aval^), 

pp. aai-^s. 

' ^iTucLiincE as bk Evpni p. 22. 
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neSsa at the Great Dissolution of the Universe. She 
wears the Letters which She as Creatrix bore. Slue 
wears the Letters which She as the Dissolving Power 
takes to Herself a^ain. 

The very powerful bronze; or copper Imag^e of Kill 
[PI. XVII Ib) is the only one yet published which can 
be put into the same claaa as the three Niitarajas 
before d&soribcd. The lurid details of th^ scriptural 
definition given above are discreetly softened without 
any loss of dramatic expression. The plastic technique^ 
if less finished than in the South Indian images^ shows 
a perfect knowledge of form and articulation. The 
intcuse energy of the bodily jnovenient is finely balanced 
by the upright poise of the head and tJie horiKoiital 
extension of the two upper arms. The Howhng lines 
of the garland and jewelled omaiAonis respond with 
subtle variatloES to tl^e rhythmic movements of the 
daucc- Unfortuoatcly the image is incomplete; the 
aura and pedestal with the body of Siva are missio^c 

The sacred dance has many variations in Indian artj 
typical of different divine moods or aspects of Nature, 
Dcsidcs tlie terrific Dance of the Tandavan and Kali's 
awful Walpurgis night, there is the image of Siva in 
Hif_Tj’-y pTii.in g _Dance (^Sa?tdhya-nrtl(^^n^yti) (Fig. l8 J^ 
the gentle rhythmic movements of wliich suggest the 
tender harmonies of earth and sky at tlie peaceful 
close of a summer's day. 

Tlien there is tlie mllickingf jovial step of Silva's 
grotesque som Ganapati or GancniSiaj leading out his 
satyr troops to join in the cosmic revels (PI. XlXj. Tlic 
subtle interplay of surfaces and contours wincli fni'jn 
t]\c basis of the sculptor's art ia girai to perfection 
in the treatment of Ganesila's cllubby infant's "body and 
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its monstrous head, ’whether he app&arti as we see him 
in his elephantine gambols^, or ’whether ha is sitting 
Sedately with an air of preternatural sagacity in his 
T^le of household guardian and god of worldly wisdom. 
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Tlic hunter's or warrior's dance of triumph i^ shown 
in the images of Krishna holding up the fearsome 
serpent Kaliya {Fig, 19), wJiich from its haunt in a 
pool of the Jumna river had become the terror of the 
countryside. 

Here, however, Kiishna appears as the child hJe^o^ 
manifesting his divine power in a playful mood, rather 
than with the deadly weapons of the MahSbharata. 
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The pure ecsta_sy of the dance, the joU 
which lifts tile body out oi into the resifnis of 

huarVonly blisSj is nowhere shown better in Indian ait 
than in tiie portrayal of the demi-gods and gtwide-sseii, 
the siddlras and siddhts^ of the upper air, wlio ]u>vcr 
Tound the summits of stupna or holy mountains 
(Fig, 20) and take part ag messengfers, dan-cera. and 
musitians in divine ceremonialg, such as tlic translation 
of the Buddha^s beggbi^ bowl to the TnsitS. heavens 
(PI. XX). 

The idea of semi-divine heiiigs hying wittiout 
wings presented no difficulty to the rndian nhnd^ 
for yoga is supposed to give humans the power of 



Rt. jp.—KLllSjCNA UA\(;\XO ov KAP-TV,-\, 

levitation by cleansing the body of Its earthly dross 
and releasing it at will from ±h& bond-^ which tie it 
to this world. Only the practisers of black magic 
invoked the aid of such vulgar apparatus as brooms, 
12 




5^4 A MOPERN YOGI 

carpets, and magic cars- Tteir ssploits form the chief 
stock-in-trade of the Indian storj'-teller, but thriUing 
mcidaita of this kind take a very s^ondary place 
iti the art of the temple sculptor and painler. 

It is very rare in this degenerate age to meet with 
Indian yogis who claim to possess the power of levita- 
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tion, bnt in iflS; when I assisted at the celebration of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in a remote village of the 
Tifadras Presidency, a yogi of great repute in the 
neigh1x)urhood consented in honour of the occasion to 
leave bis solitary retreat and demonstrate the power of 
yoga for the edification of the village elders and 
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He temained for a considerable time before 
our eyes, at a distance of a few feet, apparently seated 
on air without any support, in the pose of a Euddfia 
absorbed in meditation. We w-ere not, howcveip 
allowed to see how the yogi ascended from, or descended 
to terra firma. 

The sacred dance gave the e5ft>ert in divine science 
the power of aerial flight only by the rhythmic move¬ 
ments ot the timbs, and this idea the Indian artist 
expressed with infinite grace and lightness of touch. 
The lissom bodies of the pure spirits who know divine 
ecstasy and heavenly bliss float through space with 
the effortless ease of the swiftest oi the winged denizens 
of the air. 

In summing up this brief Survey oi Indian artistic 
symbolisrup let me repeat that if the student wtll put 
aside the conventional academical, sectarian, and 
geographical or dynastic classifications of Indian art— 
Gandharan^ Mauryan, Buddhist ^ Hindu,. Jain, Sara- 
ceniCj Mogul, and the rest—he will disco vct instead of 
a bewildering maze of incoherent fantasies, an ordered 
scheme of artistic thought closely interwoven with 
Indian philosophy and religion and binding the chang¬ 
ing aspects of different periods and local developments 
into a perfect synthesis. He wiU discover that the 
true source of the inspiration of Indian art, of tile 
psychic current which for many centuries flowed 
norihj south, east, and westj was nut in the monasteries 
'of Gandhara, but in those woodetful Himakyan 
mountains whose magnetic force is fdt tliroughout 
the continent of Asia. 

He will learn how Indian art keeps always in dose 
contact with Nature in all her moods. The sun at its 
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Tising. zenith, and goiiig-doviJn cilia the devout to 
prayer and meditation and to brini iresh flowers, 
Nature's own gifts of beauty, to the Creator’s shriiie. 
'Che beauty of flowers and trees speaks to them in its 
own intimate language of the divine Creator's love. A 
great Western thinker, Kraerrson, has truly said that 
when beauty is sought after for its own sake and not 
for religion and love it degrades the seeker. So the 
Indian builder, sculptor, painter, and artists of every 
kind are not indifferent to the appeal of mountains, 
rivers, sea, and sky. and all of Nature's infinite store of 
beauty. But they regard natural things reverently 
as symbols of divine majesty forming together one great 
tem pie of God. The temples of India w ith their i images 
and ritual, their bathing pools and offerings of fmits 
and flowers, with their lotus pillars, domes, and spires, 
are all symbols of tliat land of beauty and mystery 
_India itself- And in this thouglit all Indian art 


IS one- 



CHAPTER V 

TTir^ LIVINGNESS OF INDIAN ART 

For the majority of people in Europe the stndy of art 
has no bearing upon real life. It helps to camouflage 
the ugliness of things’ not, as tlie Indian crafts¬ 
man pledges himsclt when he is initiated into 
his caste, to bring new beauty into life. It is an 
agreeable intellectual or social diversion; sometliing 
to talk and write about, to collect in museums and 
galleries, to exhibit at occasional shoe's and festivals^ 
and to put aside when the serious work of the day 
begins. That is how Indian art is generally regarded 
by us- 

But in the real India, of which Europe as yet 
knows very littiej art is still a living force, an inspiration 
in the common daily round of work which makes for 
health and happiness, physically^ morally, and in¬ 
tellectually. The study of Indian art will not help India 
at all unless this essential fact is grasped, so that the 
economical, intellectual^ and spiritual values of India's 
great artistic heritage may be rightly appreciated^ 
For those who ate concerned in the administration 
of the countiyp it is of vital importance to know what 
the artistio resources of India are^ and to realise how 
they may he used best for India's advantage, The 
student of Indian history will profit little unless he 
learns to penetrate bcncatli the age-long accumuia.- 
tions of facts and figures and find the real heart and 
soul of India of which her art is the true exprcssiojfir 
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It haa been a great misfortune, both for this country 
and ior Ijtdia, that Indian art lias been so little appreci¬ 
ated and understood, from the beginning oi Britisli 
rule dom to the present day, One reason for the 
intellectual and social barriers existing between East 
and West is that so few educated Indians have the 
understanding to Stlterpret IndiaQ art and history 
rightly, either for themsdvea or for others. His¬ 
torians have confused the history of art and the 
( history of India by leading us to believe that every 
I successful foreign invasion of India has obliterated 
I more or less completely the record of the past, or so 
profoundly altered cultural conditions as to maho a 
long scries of btoalta in Indian life and thought. This 
■ is a fundamerital error and a travesty of historical 
• facts For the most astouisTiing and conspicuous 
1 phenomenon in Indian history is the extraordinary 
] stability of the social and intellectual foundations 
] laid by the ancient Aryan lawgivers and spiritual 
J ,toachere four or five thousand years ago. 

Nowhere is this more patent than in the history 
'of Indian art and craft, The record of Indian art, 
'Ifrom the days of Asolca in the third century before 
'thrist down to the present day, is clearly writ in a long 
'.'series of stately monuments as the free and spori- 
4anCQus development of the ancient indo-Aryan fradi- 
I tton, borrowing far less from foreign sources than most 
!* of the great art .stiiools of Eutope have done, yet con¬ 
tinually adapting itself within itself to the chiUiging 
needs of successive gencratbns, while remaining 
essentially a product of Indian thought and Indian 
social and eixmotiiic conditions. 

And the fact that this tradition in some parts 
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oi Tadia is stiJl vigorously alive and capable^ under 
the favourable conditions which any really efficient 
administration has ^ duty to providOj of adapting 
itself once more to the cliaiiging conditions of Indian 
life^ is one that no one who has India's welfare at heart 
can ignore. 

Even in England it is still possible to realise what 
it means, economically and artistically, for a great 
national craft to possess a Jiving tradition. Tn the 
pottery industry of Staffordshire, in spite of all that 
science has done to reduce craftsniansliip to a mechanical 
process the potter whose family can trace back its 
connection with the industry for three or four cen¬ 
turies is generally wortli two of those who have 
started life without any craft heredity. And in the 
higher brandies of art several of tiie most eminent 
of modern: sculptors ovi^e their success to the fact 
that they were hotn^ not witli a sih'er spoon in their 
mouths, but with an earthenware tea-cup in their 
fingers. 

Think then what an admntagc it must be, from a 
purely economic point of view, for a vast country like 
India to possess millions of hereditary buildersj 
weavers, metal- and wood-wOrkers, putters and other 
craftsmen, framed for many hundreds of generations 
in providing all the essential needs of the community 
in housing, dotliing, and daily domestic work, and also 
in giving the iiidispensable industrial support to the 
agi'icultural workers who provide the people's food. 
It is not sound political or social economy to rleprive 
these hereditary craftsmen of the prosp;?ct of develop¬ 
ing their skill to the higliest prunt, as tlieir forcfatliers 
did, in the great public works wlikh their counfry 
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needs, fox under our public works system the skilled 
craftsman bscomss a mechanical drudge, working 
out the paper patterns put before him by his empiloyiers. 
There must be a raxlical defect in the educational 
system whicli steadily depletes the artistic and in¬ 
dustrial population of India by inducing the master- 
builder, the skilled carpenter^ metal-wo^ke^^ and 'weaver 
to bring up tlieir children as derks, jonrnaJisfs, or 
lawyers, because they find that the more reniunerative 
grades of artistic and scientific work in the' Sirkar'g 
service have been barred to them for several generationsn 
Indian industry certainly needs the best art and 
the best science Europe can bring to help it. But it 
does not always get it. There is more real science in 
the Indian craft tradition than is suspected by those 
who only study it supcrficiahy. Some years ago a 
crude eicperimcnt was made under of&cial auspices in 
Madras with the object of replacing the traditional 
brass and copper domestic utensils used all over India 
by cheaper vessels turned cut in aluminium manu¬ 
factories. By the ludian craft tradition brass and 
copper are reckoned among the “ pure ” metals which 
do not oontaminatc humati food. Brass is compared, 
with the purity of Ganges water, and copper with that 
of. the Jumna, This is not au Idle superstition, the' 
truth of it has been confirmed by modern experimental 
science. It was reported recently that a Swedish 
scientist had made a series of analytical teats with a 
view of ascertaining what noxbus substances passed 
into the stomach trom various metal vessels used in 
European kitchens. He found that brass was the 
safest and best of all metals used for cooking utensils. 
It was what Indiana called pure." Aluminium he 
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found to be an inferior motal for tlut purpose. Under 
- certain cODdifions it contajninated tlue food and was 
mjurious to health, WitJi regard to copper. I K-lteve 
It has^ been ascertained that containbated water, if 
kept in clean copper \ie55els for twenty-tour honrs 
beconits so far sterili^d that it is fit for drinking. 
So the beautiful copper jars which are used in India 
for bringing water from the village well are not to be 
CDildomned as medie\-^l £uid out at date, ifodem 
science in both cases justifies the Indian craft tradition. 
Ihe effect of the psx^itdo-scientihc Madras experiment* 
jf it achieves its object, wiU be to injure pu]?lic hejtlth, 
to QbJitcrate tliie scientific tradition of Indian hereditary 
craftsmanship, as^d to drive the sktlJed coppersmitli 
and brass-smith into taotorics for the sole benefit of 
commercial companies interested Sli the production of 
aluininium. This is called the '' industrial develop- 
ment of India, Imt it is only a form of greedy com¬ 
mercial exploitation Nvhich degrades botJi jjandicraft 
and the craftsman. 

In an hereditary industrial community such, as 
India's* there is no use for art societies, art imiscums, 
art books, and art schools to teacli the craftsman 
what art is. In modern Europe surt has become a 
rare hot-house plau t, which only rich and fa.stkliotis 
people care to cultivate. But in India the builder 
still builds beautifully without an arcliitect to ^how 
him the way. Modern Indian tO'vns and villages, 
planned by niaster-builders after the rules of the 
Silpa-Sastras, show a pride in honest craftsrnanship 
and a sense of the joy of good work which are rare iti 
modern European budding craft. The Indian builder, 
when not spoilt by tJie Anglo-Indian building system, 
T3 
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has no inclination to ''ca' canny/' tor true artist aa 
he he takes real pleasure io. his m>rk and does not 
want to shirk it. And as he represents, not merely an 
academic cult, but the artistic and religious sense of 
the people developed by a tradition of many c^turies, 
he hods also a public which shares his feelings and 
employers who enconrage a healthy spirit of crafts¬ 
manship. 

Building in India has always been a religious rite. 
The cost Qt temple budding even now is often met by 
the offerings of pilgrims, the builders themselves 
consoa-ating their lives to the work, receiving only 
a bare pittance of fourpence or sixpence a day. Yet 
these are highly skilled craftsmen, who have kept 
Indian art alive for generation after generation, and 
are never known to clamour for higher pay. The 
same devotional spirit enters into domestic building. 
Manu, the Hindu lawgiver, ostracises the speculative 
builder^ putting him under the same ban as priests 
who make money out of image worship and Bralm^ans 
who are ignorant of the scriptures. 

Except, therefore, in the great European cities 
where European conditions prevail, there is no housing 
problem in India, and where it does exist it is only the 
outcome of the stupid and wasteful system which 
ignores Indian traditions and the wonderful artistic 
opportunities which India's industrial resources stiU 
offer, 

Tliere has been lately some discussion on the 
question of reheving the gloom and ugliness of English 
railw-uy stations by hanging pictures on the w-alls of 
u'aiting-rooms. A more excelleut way would be to 
teach the railway engineer that beauty and utility 
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are not mutually destructive, and tliat the prime 
cause of the ugliness lies in his indifferent engiiiceTing. 
When science is moved by a religious spirit and becomes 
creative p b&auty grows out of it sponfaneously. For 
this reason the Indian master-builder^ if he were given 
iieasonable scope iot his capacityp would make Indian 
railway stations the most attractive in the worlds 
the task would be completely congenial to him. He 
would bring to it the knowledge and love by which the 
excellence of true art is achieved, for the railway lines 
of India are now the chief pilgrim routes. He wuld 
only resume the pious work of providing for the wants 
of pilgrims which his forefathers fmm tlie begmnfng 
of Indian history performed so well. 

It so happened that some years ago, when a 
line was being laid through Rajputana, an engineer 
in the employ of the .Alwar State liad the inspiration 
to tali in some good Rajput builders, who are among 
the best in Indiap to design and build a railway station 
for the MaJiaraja^s use (Fig. 21 ). Tile Alwar railway 
station, remains to this day the most refreshiiig to the 
eye, the most practical, and the most comfortable of 
all the railway stations in India. It shows what [iiight 
have been done for Indian art aud craft, and for the 
benefit of travellers, If the engineer and master-builder 
had collaborated in the same w'ay in other piaceSr Ifp 
for instance^ the splendid craftsmen who in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century built the tvm finest 
palaces on the rivet front at Benares (PI. XXI)^ 
which are as distinguished for skilful engineering as 
for their superb artistryp had been called in to co¬ 
operate in the building of HowTah railway station 
or the central station at Bombay, Calcutta would 
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have had a really fine and dignified approach, and 
Bombay would have been spared the exlmvagant. 
tawdry piece oi sham Gothic coniectionery^ which the 
railway authorities put up for the gateway ol modem 
India. 

These two Benares buildiixgs show that genuine 
Indian art does not mean a profusion of elaborate 
ornament, for they depend entirely for fhe«r effect 
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Fjc. II.— ALWAH railway station. 


upon the fine pnoporiion which we call classical/^ 
file Th5rthm of good constructive design, and perfect 
daftsmanship. All the faults of modern Indian art, 
bad workmanship, meaningless elaboration of oma- 
mentj and feeble constructional design, generally seen 
at their worst in work made for the European market, 
are the direct result of the bad administrative system, 
not peculiar to India, but more or less inherent in all 
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modem Entop&an govprnmcJits, by ivJiic]i art is 
diwrced from science and beauty from utility. In t]ie 
adn^inistrative plans for India's iniustrial futun;, 
whether they be European or Indian, the pre&ei'vation 
of Indian art counts for little. Industry and art are 
departinentally regaided as different spheres of activity, 
not directly related to each othdr. 

This was not so in. India before modem Western 
ideas were introduced, nor is it so in the India which 
keeps up the best traditions of the past. Outside Um 
real India the art of the Indian crattsmanj by a rigid 
and wasteful departmental system which has hitherto 
been impervious to tliose vital art influences which 
are now penetrating the intcUectual life of Europe, 
is abnost entirely restricted to the building of tOdiplvs 
and mosques. But witiiin this sphere there has been, 
happily for India, sufficient scope to keep Indian art 
alive. Nearly all modem Indian temples and mosques 
are vastly superior in craftsmanship and artistry to 
modern departmental buildiugSj, and sometimes they 
will bsat comparison witli the great ivories w’liich 
belong to Indians illustrious past. 'The best Indian 
stone-, wood- and metal-w'Orkers are those who are 
attached to the temple service. The old Indian tradi¬ 
tion of fresco painting is kept alive by the temple 
artists of Rajput ana. ArcJiLtocture in India, as in 
Europe, has been the mother of all the arts, and under 
the protection of religion art iu India has been sheltered 
to some extent from the materialistic influences whxdi 
liave degraded the art of modem Europe. 

Christianity would have been better served and 
India would have gained more, if instead of forcing 
upon India's living craft the cold formal pedantry of 
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our dead Gothic and Classic styles we had allowed the 
Indian builder to glorify God in the fabric of our 
cburclies and cathedrals in the same deep religious 
spirit which he brings to the buUding of Jain and 
Hindu temples or Muhammadan mosques. The 
Indian craltsman's artisttc principles in every century 
before British rule have fitted every sectarian dogma— 
Buddhist, Jain, BrahmanicaJ^ or Muhammadan. It is 
deplorable that Christianity of all world-religcons hsLs 
been the only one which has helped to degrade rather 
than to spiritualise the art of buUdiug in India. Wc 
sometimes forget that Christianity is an Eastern 
religion, and that in India we are much nearer to 
original inspirational sources ol Christian art than we 
are here in Western Europe. Professor Stryzgowski 
in his book on the origin of Christian church art has 
proved that these wero not, as formerly believed, in 
Rome, Constantinople, or Alexandria, bnt in Asia 
Miner and in Persia^ India's hinterland. 

Let us hope that some of the Indian craftsman"s 
religious spirit may be brought into the building of 
tbe new Delhi Churches, so that they may become 
fitting memorials of the comrELdeship of East and West 
in the Great War, and help to obliterate the bitter 
memories of that other great tragedy recorded in the 
annals of the Mutiny. But before we can expect a 
truly religious spirit in Church building it must come 
into our public buildings iiuid into the homes of the 
people. In this spiritualisation of daily life and work 
lies the only hope of a real renaissance of art in Europe. 
The living traditions of Indian art might become the 
quickening power of that rebirth, if only those con¬ 
cerned in Indian adniinistratioil^ Indians as well as 
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EtiTDpsans, wou](J open their eyes and minds to their 
long-ne^ected opportunities. 

The hiacaolay ediicational system may have stimu¬ 
lated the intellectual regeneration ot India, but the 
migdirextion of art education hi a country ivlth a 
living artistic tradition has had a devastating effect. 
The sayings and writings of many Europeans and of 
English-educated Indians show how difilcuit it is for 
the mentality produced by Western book-learning to 
digeovor and understand the art which still lives and 
grows on Indian soil For the majority Indian art is 
only a matter of archfieological or acadotnic interest. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who liviad tor many years in that part 
of India—Eajputana and Central India—where art was 
growing conspicuously and vigoroiisty under his own 
eyes, wrote in his monograph on the famous monuments 
of India that ** the love and practice of noble and 
beautiful architecture seems to have died out in Indja 
previous to the advent of the British/' Many other 
authorities who ought to know better have often 
asserted that the modem Indian master-builder is 
only a figment of my imagination, that he does not 
exist, or if he does, he is only a relic of a dead civilisa¬ 
tion tor which no modern progressive state can find 
any use. 

A conclusive refutation of sucdi misleading and 
mischievous assort ions has been given in an ofEcjal 
Report Vfl Indian Building, published in 1933 

by the Arch^Dlogical Survey of India, in which a 
government architect, the late Mr. Gordon Sanderson, 
exhibited a mass ot excellent material eoliected in 
a rapid, survey of parts of the Central Provinces, 
Ttajputana, and the Punjab. It contains numeruus 
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examples of the worls: of the modem Indian mnster- 
bnyder, which includes village- and town-planning, 
the buiLding of bridges, palaces, temples, mosques, 
and private dwellings, many ot them adn^able 
architecture and worthy of Indians best traditions. 
Most conspicuous airiong them is a great mosque (PI. 
XXIIe) commenced in the Bhopal State, and designed 
entirely by Indian builders, which, if it is com¬ 
pleted as finely as it was begun, will eKcd both m 
sise and artistic design the famous mosque built by 
Shah Jaham at Delhi. It was in the Bhopal State 
that Sir Lcpel Griffin penned the f^tatement above 
quoted. 

Since the building of the Hew Delhi was started 
some of the most distingtiisl^cd English architects 
have taken up this question, and last year Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A,, who has bad considerabJc 
experience as an architect in India, read a paper before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects^ in which 
he endorsed all I )iave written and said regarding the 
itjiodem Indian builder. 

"By far the beat craftsmansllip and the only 
architeeturc showing any real development in any of 
the vernacular sty leg,'' said Mr. Lanchester, I found 
in works away from offtcial centres and the influence of 
Government control. I made enquiries as to the cost 
of such work and found it less than we should have 
paid for the same thing, not reckoning our overhead 
charges, which range from 2^ to sfi per cent., to cover 
cost of drawings, estimates, and supervision. Our 
obsessions are, therefore, not only destructive artistic¬ 
ally, but cannot even claim the only merit that would 
excuse them—tliat of being cheap." 

L In tbe of fA* R.L B.A . fnr Miccls ^ . 1523. 
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The modern Indinn master-builder, Mt, Lancbester 
declared from his personal observation^ was not a 
fiction but a fact. He did not wish by any means to 
take money away from such works as tlie Ganges 
Canal System. 

He maintained^ as I ha\ne always maintamedj 
that our Public Works' architectural methods are 
dearer and not cheaper than the traditional Indian 
—and no one with first-hand knowledge of the subject 
would be justified in disputing the fact. It iSp as Pro¬ 
fessor Beresford Pite observed, a Jittle amaztng, if 
not shocking, to find the personal standard of individual 
taste and sense of proportion and fitness in which we 
have educated otirselvos in this little corner of t)ic 
West applied to the historic architecture of India. 

Mr, Herbert Baker^ xA.R.A., one of the arcliitects 
of the New Delhi, in discussing Mr. Lanchester's paper 
adn^itted that the master-builder might be left in sole 
charge in the case of simpler buildings of Indian 
charajcter. That indeed would be an e^cceHcnt Sxi- 
ginning of the reform of Public W^orks' architectural 
methods. I have never contended that it would be 
passible now, under the conditions created by depart¬ 
mental methods of the nineteen til century , to hand over 
ah building enterprises initiated by Government to 
the entire control of Indian master-builders., but that 
there ought to be close and sympathetic collabora¬ 
tion between the European, or the English-educated 
Indian architect, and the hereditary Indian luastcr- 
buildcr, so that Indian bnildLng traditions might be 
gi^adually adopted to the public needs of the present 
day. 

>fr. Baker alluded to some of the administrative 
14 - 
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difficulties which might be ciicoitntered in working 
out this CBsentisd reiorm-a, reform which lies at the 
root of India’s artistic life, " Tlw Indian craftsman;’ 

he said, “ is generally a-fanner.iaad has a ddi^htiul 

and amiable habit, when it rains, of going ofE to his 
farm. And he is very bad in giving estimates, so yon 
can imagine the harassed Minister answering the rain 
of parliamentary questions, and demands for returns 
of estimates, and retrenchment comnsissioners hunting 
the misiH to his farm;' 

The inference seems to be that Indian ail, or art 
in India, must he sacrificed to departmental conveni- 
ence. Should it not rather be the business of the 
harassed Minister to discover the means by which the 
Indian master-builder—the chief representative of 
a great historic tradition in art—may be allowed to 
live ? In this case, as in sc many others, it is necessary 
to put oneself in the position of the Indian craitsman 
in order to discover the cause of his inconvenient 
habits.' They are mostly, if not altogether, the direct 
and natural consequence of the disastrous archi¬ 
tectural monopoly established by the Public Works 
Department, and of its ineffleient, defective, and short¬ 
sighted architectural methods. If the members of the 
Royal Institute had to work under similar conditions 
many of them might be glad to possess a cabbage 
patch somewhere up-country to which they could 
resort when business was slack, and so lielp to keep 
the home fires burning, 

Fergusson, more than sistty years ago, in his 

1 That to smy, in former tiituea Indiiui ridfirt rcwivTcfed thfl sex- 
v^ccs of Jiiic oriiEtaiMii tny firants nf taiidr -^^hich becaun: an inbarstwice 
iDf the craltsFUiCii'a dcseenJants- 
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Uisioyy of Indian Archdi^cittrs pointed ont clearly 
the mistaken methods of the Indian Public Works 
Department, 1 myself for nearly forty years have 
tried to- teach that the livmgness of hrdian art (not 
the Indian-ness) is the only thing that really matters. 
The subject is now said to be a controversial one into 
which a discreet person must not enter, lest he should 
embarrass the routine of departmental ^^rork. But 
indiscretion in this case is the better part of valour, 
for this is a controversy in which the whole future of 
art in India is involved, and one that only can bij 
avoided by avoiding the heart of the matter—all that 
is vital and essential in art. 

An art which is closely related to life and wort IS 
inhnitely more important and humanly interesting 
than one which is related only to mnsoums and 
mummies- If India is not to be wholly submerged 
in the mire of modem commercialisin her art must 
continue, as it has done from the dawn of history, to 
Spiritualise Indian daily life and work. It must not 
be only an archaiological study^ a dilettante amusement 
for educated Indians and Europeans^ a depftrtTncnlal 
hobby^ Of an advertisement for Empire Jcstlvals. 

No one w-ould wish to depreciate in any way the 
magnificent work which has been done, and is still 
being done^ under British rule in mitigating and pre¬ 
venting famines and in makin^^ the desert soil produc¬ 
tive. But man does not live by bread alone ; it is the 
spiritual growih rather than increase of nnmbc?ra 
which, counts in the progress of iLUioanity. Without 
the artistic spirit stimulating hot daily life, India will 
Jack the divine force which created licr civilisation 
and one of the greatest intellectual tmpires of the 
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world. Europe, can gtv0 Iier no comp^ltsstiort for tliat 
loss. 

As yet, how£v^, there is no ne&d to despair 
of the future oi art In India. It rests now entirely 
with Uidians themselves whether they wiE let it live 
or die. So far English-edvicated Indians, with some 
bright exceptions, have been more blind to their 
country's real needs, more indifferent to the appeal of 
art, and less capable of understanding it, than the 
majority of Europeans. But a fine unbroken tradition 
of four or hve thousand years which still holds np both 
to Europe and to India an, example of sincerity and 
truth in art jrmst contain within itself some of those 
qualities of stability and enduring strength which 
belong to the Himalayas^ that gLorious Abode of 
SnoWj Indians perennial source of and inspiration. 

And on such n stable foundation every good 
builder would wish to build the temple of art. 
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Vdffi, th&ereflU:^ 44i 47r 45-^4, 53. 5* 
I 53, 61 
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handbook of INDIAN ART 

1ti_ tlkla tinbracLiief ,-iJTc!iiEjetture, sciilpthw jiiid 

m Lta Mr. HrtvcU gl^-^-a a £DPci 5 =c%tin-c-y of 

tJw aubicct, irtf- fr^D dry a* will IntcTEsi 

M4h the EtiMJent and gcno^ reader, and serve as a iBefuS 
haadhODJr for tiavfllJ^ in Indin, it ig divided Jirt* tb™ 
rtlillTl SCCtfcQIrti^ 


ARCHTTECrpnE^gSvin^ aiLch An ratplanatian wll[ cnahLo 
pe leadfir to pnrociv® tlia intijiitiori of the iHillder. anil wne- 
latc stii pftv tempJQ. monastery, paJa^ie, moaque, and tomb vith 
the and Jilc ai tlw; period to ^liLch they boloiie, rather 

titan to -clBBBkfy them in a dry. atad^smic mahnfir, 

ScutFiuntt—explaining- tFiq leading- irlcas. -ivfiith diuluTLic-1Ji* 
PuddInSat arid Hindu cooMptions nf the Deity Anri of divine 
a-rtirship, as they are cxyrn^Md in tlm fmrfist works ol dilfcrtiui 
periods.. 

PAl N-rlTf^:—a brief review of the dlEt^cut ScIioqIb of IfidiAife 
painting, witli typieal Lllusltaiiflrt, 

Jlfiiny XHtuimtims. nff 

THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART 


A comprehcnslva aiialysi^ of Indian A^lKtl.r ideals, einpliasis-. 
ing thfi irtpnrtarec of the iaftncnK of IndJan thdvjht in the 
evelntEon of Aalatit artr IllustraLed -with the finest exaciipJcs 
of EuildlhL^t and Hindu acnlpturc frtnn the time of Ai^a <lcn*n 
to the fifteenth century, 

'' An Jodopendcfit arid vary ceanprelicnilvc intToduetlen to the 
study of at least thHS niflia ifniKli nt Indian ATt — namely, ScnlpeDTC. 
It Ja llliJat.ratrf by thirty-two ndmltalily c1kD«n plates^ and die 
render -whn hns ^n[i it has h:^ fneu^sen hc-Joi'e hha tils 

principal aehlevcOLentzi -of Hindu nji^ul pl^nt-0 iC^ufcfaet -n'lth. the Icadieig 
Kloas al Hindu mythelogyj to whkih that art foiaglit to rtrt 
fl^ptcsewn ,"'—Tiw Timei. 

Marty IfzMrs, Srenred -Kra. a^( 


the ancient £# medieval architecture 

OF INDIA I A Study of Itidfl-Aryan CiyiliBatapn. 

Owing Eo the inability of both European and TiMlian 
to rMd the Symbolic language nf Indiiin girtistsj the grmt mara 
of biato^irsiL mat^nal oontniiwd In the monuoieotE of andienf 
and uicdievaJ history has Jutbertn licen b- :«cn]?d honk. 'Ibe 
iuthcr liaving [liswovicrcd the key to the&o IndJau hieroglyphLca, 
be attemptB to dia.-w an nutlinn nf iht: hii^tgry of Indian 
clvi liaatioar froan the time of Aseka dav^D to the Wuhamnsadan 
invasions as revealed in Indian mofLunienti. 

_ Many f, ^ig, ^ pi!_ 

JOHM MURR.^Y, ALDEiMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.i 
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things INDIAN 
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Dbcvirsive Notsi amngsd ilphlbeticany, cn va^tM 
?SX2i.d «in= quaint cri.ua «.atta« conPtetad 

the lost cities of CEYLON 

Bv G- E, MITTON , 

There are in remains oi ancient ,,^ 

L rhltory Z .as all b.t fereolten- This booir teUs 
the story tit those dead atones and wha( they represent. 
Maps and «>a»-y niusiratit^- 5t^ Hi- 

THE GLEAM 

By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGKUSBAND. TC.C.SJ,, K.C.l.E. 
"A bwJi etorped In the myilieism of the East 
precept W axsoLpla fo' Western eivLlosati^- 
is intListed In compamtive rcJiSfloa ocglit to read rt. —Pa^Iy 

WONDERS OR THE HlMALAY'A 

By Sir FRANCIS yOUNGHUSBAND, K.CE-I., K.C-I.E, 
A descriptien of exptofations among momtains scoMd 
only to Mount Everest in height; and of the snld people* 
wlii:> inhabit thcEflr 

FrotHitJiiixi itud Map. TM Inpress hn. lOS, dd. «c( 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, iTlNUONj W,i 
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